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CHAPTER iv. 
i lager first thing Rush Hurlstone did upon awaking the morning 
. after his operatic experience was to turn to the amusement column 
ad of The Dawn, to see what the learned critic of that paper had to say 
. about Miss Knowlton’s performance. It was a most flattering criticism : 
even he could not have asked- for anything better. When his eye 
. reached the last line, however, he was astonished to catch the sub- 
head, “ After the Opera: What the Prima Donna Thinks of her New 
: Réle,” followed by a stout column of solid type describing the scene in 
. the dressing-room, the Trojan soldier (Rush himself) who stood guard 
‘ at her door, the appearance of the prima donna among her friends, with 
; her three lines of conversation elaborated into a hundred, and what Mrs. 
Dick Griswold had said worked up into a most dramatic and pathetic 
incident. Altogether it was as lively a piece of reportorial ingenuity as 


Rush had ever met with. He cut it carefully out, and filed it away 
with the criticism of the opera; and he bought every other New York 
paper that day and read what it had to say, preserving the critiques for 
a scrap-book that he intended devoting exclusively to notices of his new 
idol. 

Things were not as promising at the office of The Dawn as Rush 
had anticipated from his first interview with the city editor. His funds 
got lower and lower, and still no work came.- But he fully determined 
to brave it out, for he knew his mother could not afford to send him any 
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money from her limited income. He had plenty of clothes, and he had 
paid his lodging a month in advance, but the ready money for his meals 
was slowly disappearing. He had given up the seventy-five-cent din- 
ners at the Italian restaurant, and was trying what fifteen cents would 
do in Wooster Street. Five cents served him for many a breakfast. 
At last he found himself reduced to ten cents, and still no “assignment.” 
There was but one thing to do: he could pawn his watch. He didn’t 
have to walk far along Chatham Street before he came to the establish- 
ment of an accommodating Semite, who lent him five dollars on his 
timepiece,—unfortunately an old-fashioned one. In the mean time he 
had called upon Leoni, and had been urged by her and both of her 
parents to share their savory Italian dinner. He could smell the odor 
of the spaghetti as he declined, but he did so because he could not bear 
to accept when he needed the food so sorely. The watch-money was 
soon eaten, and he was about to begin on his gold sleeve-buttons, when 
he thought he would call on Mr. Spar at his house and talk over the 
situation with him out of business hours. 

He selected Sunday afternoon, and started out on a walk to the 
Spars’ residence, in Ninety-third Street, with just five cents in his pocket. 
Hunger got the better of his pride, and he so timed his visit as to arrive 
just at the dinner-hour, six o’clock, as the good man had once told him 
to do when he offered his hospitality in a general way. The long walk 
had acted as a tonic, and Rush was nearly famished when he reached 
the house. He found Mr. Spar at home and delighted to see him. 
They had a very pleasant chat, but Rush could not quite make up his 
mind to tell him just how hard up he was. Perhaps he would feel 
more confiding after dinner over a bottle of wine. He heard the 
clock strike six, half-past six, and finally seven, when his kind host 
remarked,— 

“T’m sorry you didn’t come out to dinner. We always dine at 
four o’clock on Sundays, to let the servants have a good evening out. 
They need the rest, poor things, and we dine so heartily that we don’t 
get hungry again until the next morning.” (Rush really feared that 
Mr. Spar would see him change color.) “But my wife will be delighted — 
to get you up a little supper ; for it must be after your dinner-hour.” 

Rush wouldn’t listen to such a proposition. Thanking his host, he 
soon bade him farewell, and went out into the street. His state of 
mind was not enviable. He was the possessor of five cents, and he was 
just four miles from his lodgings. Should he in his weak state walk 
home and spend the five cents for something to eat, or should he ride 
home and go without food? The cravings of his stomach answered the 
question, and, finding a German bake-shop open, he bought a five-cent 
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loaf of bread. Then he walked over to Central Park. Selecting a 
secluded seat, he ate half of the loaf, put the other half in his pocket 
for the next day, and walked wearily back to West Eleventh Street. 

He made up his mind that night, as he tossed excitedly from one 
side of his bed to the other, that he had fooled away time enough in 
trying to get a position on The Dawn, and that he would try his hand 
at something else if he did not get an assignment next morning. He 
started listlessly down town, and his landlady, as she passed him on the 
steps, shook her head, and said to herself;— 

“That young man is not getting enough to ‘eat. Dve suspected 
something ever since he stopped his coffee and rolls. If it was want 
of money, he need only have told me he was a little short. I’d trust 
that face for any amount. Poor young gentleman! he doesn’t look the 
same person he did six weeks ago.” 

Rush was just about in front of the Astor House when some one 
slapped him on the back and called him by name, and, looking around, 
he saw his old college friend Archie Tillinghast. Archie Tillinghast 
was in a class ahead of Rush Hurlstone, and had graduated since Rush 
left Harvard. They had not been particularly intimate at college, but 
Rush had always liked Archie, because he was gentle in his manners 
and because the other students were rather inclined to poke fun at him. 
They called him a “cad,” and jeered him for reading De Musset when 
they wanted him to play foot-ball ; and they moreover thought that he 
was too much of a dandy for every-day use. Archie Tillinghast was 
not brilliant, but he got along in his studies much better than some of 
his brighter companions, probably because his tastes were more studious 
and he was industrious. He belonged to an old and wealthy family, 
and was somewhat inclined to look down upon the “unwashed.” He 
would rather sit alone in his room than associate with men whom he 
considered coarse : so in revenge they called him a “ cad.” 

If Archie had been his dearest friend Rush could not have been 
more delighted to see him than he was just at this moment. He nearly 
shook his eye-glasses off in his heartiness. 

“My dear boy,” said Archie, “I never was more pleased in my life, 
But how is it that you are in New York without letting me know ?” 
“T was waiting to get established, and then I meant to hunt-you 
” 

“ And aren’t you established yet ?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said Rush, with a faint blush. 

Archie noticed a slight embarrassment in his friend’s manner, and 
determined to find out what the trouble was,—if there was any. Rush 
at the same time remembered that Archie was a man of wealth, or at 
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least that his father was, and hesitated to talk over his’ affairs with him, 
lest he should think he wanted to borrow money. 

“This is luck indeed,” said Archie, taking his friend’s arm and 
walking along with him. “It is not often that I am down-town so 
early in the morning, but this is pay-day at The Trumpet office, and 
I hadn’t a cent to bless myself with. What’s the matter? You look 
astonished.” 

‘I was astonished for a sees ” replied Rush ; “but I suppose 
you are joking. I thought you were a bloated honiiiselder, Archie.” 

“So I was, dear boy,” said Archie, with a sigh; “but I am so no 
longer. My father died—rascally executors—the old story—mother, 
the girls, and I left penniless ; but the worst is over. Come have break- 
fast with me at Mouquin’s. We'll have a devilled kidney and a bottle 
of wine, and I’ll tell you what little there is to tell. It may amuse 
you. Then we'll talk over old times, and the present,—that is, if you 
are not otherwise ” 

* etemeaiity, no: I’m quite the gentleman of leisure. My 
time’s my own.’ 

Rush would never have suspected from his appearance that Archie 
Tillinghast was not as rich as ever. He was faultlessly attired. Care- 
ful examination later on showed a little wear in his clothes, that had 
come from hard and constant brushing; but their fit was perfect and 
gave him the appearance of being better dressed than he really was. 
“You certainly look as much the man of wealth as ever,” said Rush, 
regarding Archie’s city style with admiration. 

“ Ah, my boy, I’ve made the study of economy a fine art. I can 
wear a coat about as long as any man you ever saw, but it looks well to 
the end, because—I don’t mind telling you the secret—it fits me. I 
have a jewel of a tailor, who makes my clothes from a fashion-book that 
I furnish him. Yousmile. You will smile more when I tell you what 
the book is—Punch. Du Maurier’s men dress like gentlemen, not like 
tailors’ dummies. My clothes are the envy of the club. They think 
I get them direct from Poole. If I were not a journalist I should 
be a tailor. The art of dress is a great art. Think of the pleasure of 
creating a well-dressed man! But here we are at Mouquin’s. I see 
they awe my table ready for me. I breakfast here every Tuesday 


morning.” 


Archie entered the room with the dignity of a Lord Mayor-at the 
great banquet of the year. As they seated themselves at the table, he 
said to the waiter,— 

“The same breakfast, Louis,—only, enough for two; and don’t let 
the cook burn those kidneys. I am very particular, you know; and 
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they were a little too brown last week.—Now, dear boy,” turning to 
Rush, “tell me something about yo 
“ You have whetted my curiosity to hear your own story. Archie 
Tillinghast as a workingman is something I never dreamt of. You 
spoke of journalism : so that is your profession, is Se and you are on 
The Trumpet? What do you do?” 

“ What don’t I do, you might ask with greater seein: Well, I 
do little odds and ends of everything ; but my gus day is Cuneay: A 
page of the Sunday paper is given over to my pen.” 

“ A page! you must be making a fortune, Archie.” 

“T’m not a ‘space-man,’ dear boy: it is the salaried men—the 
small-salaried man, I should say—who fill two columns a day, and a 
page on Sunday.” 

“ But what department gets a page to itself?” 

“The one that least deserves it,—society. You know that I am 
connected by blood or marriage with half the society people of New 
York, and, notwithstanding the loss of my money, I am invited every- 
where. Young men are scarce, and well-connected young men are at a 
premium, and I am invited none the less because I write the society 
notes for The Trumpet. Time was when an American gentleman ob- 
jected seriously to having his balls and routs described in the news- 
papers ; but it is done so much nowadays that his wife is afraid they 
will be called nobodies if their name is not seen in print in connection 
with the winter’s festivities. I am in great demand from Murray Hill 
to Mackerelville ; they all want me. What it is to be popular !—eh, old 
fellow ?” 

By this time the breakfast was served. There were more than kid- 
neys, and it was a most delightful repast ; but Rush was not in a con- 
dition to do justice to it. He had eaten so little for a week past, and 
such plain food, that even the rich aroma of the kidneys, with their wine 

sauce, was almost more than he could digest. 
“‘Where’s your appetite, old man? You're not eating anything. 
Perhaps you had a late breakfast and are not hungry.” 

“On the contrary,” said Rush, who was beginning to feel as though 
he were going to be ill, and that he need have no more pride in the 
matter, “TI have had no breakfast, and I am very hungry,—too hungry, 
in fact, to eat.” 

And he then made a clean breast of it, and told Archie just how he 
was situated. To say that that amiable young man was shocked would 
be doing injustice to his kind heart. He was genuinely distressed at 
his friend’s condition ; but before he entered into particulars he ordered 
_ a bowl of beef tea, which was easier of digestion than the devilled kid- 
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neys, and he made Rush eat it and then drink a glass of brandy-and- 
soda. Then, when he had got him into better condition, he began by 
scolding him for not looking up his friends, after which they discussed 
the situation calmly. 

“T made up my mind to give The Dawn one more trial,” said 
Rush, “and then, if there was no work for me there, to try some other 
paper or break stones on the highway; but I certainly would not go 
back to Farmsted and sponge on my mother. If a chance does not 
occur here sooner it will later, and I’m young enough to wait for it.” 

“There is always the chance, but it is devilish slow in coming some- 
times. Now, if you are not too proud, I’ll put you in the way of a job 
that will bring you in fifteen or twenty dollars a week, and need not 
interfere with your work on The Dawn, if you get any. I’m not too 
proud to increase my limited income by the same means, but I tell you 
frankly, dear boy, I would not care to have it known among the rich and 
great with whom I hobnob out of business hours. Can you write poetry?” 

“Hardly that; but I can make rhymes,” said Rush, wondering ~ 
what bomb his friend was about to burst. 

“So much the better. A poet would scorn to engage in this busi- 
ness, but it is the fortune of the rhymester. Now, I am paid twenty 
dollars a week by the wealthy proprietor of the Damascene soap to 
write rhymes in praise of his wares. I do the New York morning 
papers ; and he told me the other day that if I could get up a new batch 
for the evening papers he would like to have one, or, if I had not the . 
time, perhaps I could suggest some one with a poetic talent who would 
take the job. He didn’t know much about poets himself,—thought 
they were a rum lot,—and he would be obliged to me if I would bag a’ 
Byron for him. You're just the man. No one need know it, and it 
will keep your stomach from getting in such a condition again as it was 
in when I found you. You need not be particular about being original ; 
you can work over your Tennyson or your Longfellow : only get in the 
word Damascene, and your duty’s done. Meet me at the club to-mor- 
row with a batch of verses. We'll dine together ; and in the mean time 
T’ll see old Pennypacker and have a check ready for you, from which I 
will deduct five dollars that I’m going to give you now.” _ 

“No, Archie, old man,” said Rush, pushing away his hand, and with 
difficulty speaking for the lump in his throat. “ Wait till I’ve earned 
it. Your kindness has completely upset me, but I can’t take your 
money. I’ll gladly try my hand at the soap verses and take my pay 
when they’re written ; but not till then.” : | 

“Nonsense! What is a friend for, if not to help one when he needs 
it? I shall really feel hurt, Rush, if you refuse me. I wouldn’t treat 
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you as formally. It’s only five dollars, and you will have earned it 
before midnight, I’ll lay a wager. Come, old man, don’t make me feel 
that I am asking you to do something dishonorable. Much more than 
a paltry five dollars has passed between us at college.” 

“Yes, to be sure there has, but neither of us needed it as much then 
as we do now. It is much easier to borrow money for tomfoolery than 
for food. But I’ll do as I would be done by: I’ll take your five dol- 
lars, Archie, and try to think that it is old times. I feel that this is 
the turning-point, and I can’t thank you enough.” 

“ Don’t mention it, dear boy. I’m sorry you take a trifle so seriously. 
It all comes of the condition of your stomach. I think you can ven- 
ture on eating a fairly hearty dinner to-night and a good breakfast to- 
morrow. And then you must dine with me at the club to-morrow 
night at half-past six sharp, for I have three receptions and a wedding 
on hand. By the way, put on your dress-coat, for I shall take you to 
one of the receptions with me at my uncle Archer’s. I want you to 
know my cousin, Bessie Archer. She’s an awfully jolly girl. I'll tell 
them I’m going to bring you. They will be delighted, for they’ve often 
heard me speak of you. Come, cheer up, man: you look fifty per cent. 
better already. ‘So long ;’ and don’t forget to-morrow night, ‘ Pow- 
Wow’ Club, Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street.” Archie put out his 
hand, and Rush took it with a grip that drove the rings on his friend’s 
fingers into the flesh ; but the latter was too polite to wince. : 

Before he could quite man himself to confront the people in the 
waiting-room of T'he Dawn office, Rush walked rapidly down Broad- 
way as far as Trinity Church, where he stood for a moment looking 
through the iron railings of the fence into the grass-grown church-yard. 
The clock in the church tower struck three, which reminded him that 
the city editor would not be long at his desk: so, with his mind fixed 
upon the business in hand, the strain on his nerves relaxed, and he 
walked up the street and ran up the winding iron stairs at the office as 
lightly as on that hopeful first day which now seemed so long ago. 

He had hardly put his foot on the threshold of the waiting-room. 
door when the old messenger stepped up to him and said, “ Just in time, 
sir. Mr. Musgrave sent out here for you only five minutes ago, sir, and 
T told him this was the first day you had missed in three weeks. I’ll go 
at once and tell him you are here, sir,”—which he did, returning with 
_ the message that Mr. Musgrave would like to see him. “ It never rains 
but it pours,” thought Rush, as he walked eagerly to the little room. 

“Ah, Mr. Hurlstone, how are you? Sorry not to have been able 
to do anything for you before, but we have been pretty well filled up. 
Just at this moment, however, we are short-handed, and I want to work 
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up a particular case at once. Do you know where the Aanhomy of 
Music is?” : 

Rush looked at Mr. Musgrave to see whether he was joking ; but he 
was busily writing, and not even looking athim. “In Irving Place, I 
believe.” 

“ Quite right. Irving Place and Fourteenth Street. I have been 
informed that there is a strike in the orchestra. I want you to go up 
there and see Mr. Maxmann and get what he has to say about it, and 
then see some of the orchestra and get their story. ‘What the Bass 
Drum Says,’ ‘ How it Strikes the Cymbals,’—good head-lines, eh ?” 

Then, laying his pen down, ramming his hands into the depths of 
his pockets, and taking aim at Rush with one eye, he said, “Do you 
know Miss Knowlton ?” 

Rush felt that he started, and knew by the tingling in his cheeks 
that he blushed. Luckily, Mr. Musgrave was thinking his own thoughts, 
and, although his right eye was staring hard at the young man before 
him, his mind was upon something else. 

“T must have an interview with Miss Knowlton on this strike: it 
would be immense. I'll give you an open letter from The Dawn, Mr. 
Hurlstone, and she cannot refuse: you’re a persuasive young man, too, 
I fancy, and you must do your prettiest.” 

Seizing a pen, he wrote, in a quick, flowing hand,— 

“ Will Miss Knowlton do Mr. John Gasper Plummett the honor of 
giving his representative, Mr. R. Hurlstone, the bearer, her views on the 
recent strike among the musicians in Mr. Maxmann’s orchestra, for pub- 
lication in The Dawn ?” 

“There! I guess that will do it,” said Mr. Musgrave, running his 
eye rapidly over the note. “Now see how successful you will be with 
your first assignment. Go to the Academy first. You are more likely 
to find Miss Knowlton in later in the day. Good luck to you!” — 

Rush stood a moment in the corridor and read Mr. Musgrave’s note 
carefully over, word by word. ) 

“T don’t think I shall ever forget this day,” said he to himself, as 
the glass door clicked behind him. 


CHAPTER V. 


Rusu HvRLsTONE lost no time in reaching the Academy of Music. 
He was fortunate enough to find Mr. Maxmann in the little room 
behind the box-office, where he was wiping the foam of a fresh glass 
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of lager from his grizzled moustache. The day was a rather warm one 
for March, and Mr. Maxmann—a small, stout man, with a very red 
face—had removed his collar and necktie, which lay on the table in 
front of him, beside his beer-mug. His waistcoast was unbuttoned and 
thrown back, revealing a not too immaculate shirt-front. Rush, as 
soon as he announced that he was from The Dawn, was ushered into 
the manager’s presence, but was about to retreat with an apology for 
intruding upon his deshabille, when the little man sprang to his feet 
and embraced him in the most affectionate manner. 

“Gome ride in, mein dear young gendleman,” said he, forcing Rush 
into a chair. “Sid town and make yourself ad home. A glass here, 
you young rascal.” (This to the office-boy.) Then, filling the two 
mugs, “ Your goot hel, my frient.” 

Rush drank the toast, and explained his business. 

“Yes, you may call it a strike, a leedle one; but I don’t tink we'll 
haf any more drouble. It all comes of tad flageolet of mine,—such a 
stupid vellow. He’s a regular agidator, and he won’d be habby till he 
gets up arow. He’s sugceeded in making some of the odders tink that 
they wand more money for rehearsals, but they don’d, and they know 
it. But some mens are never satisfied. That’s all there is: the per- 
formances will go on all ride. Do you care for music? Of course you 
do. I see you are a young gendleman of taste. Here are some tickets. 
_ Don’d refuse me. I nefer asked you a vavor before. Come, and bring 
her.” And the manager winked his good-natured fishy gray eye at Rush, 
who smiled to himself as he thought who the only “her” was. 

Rush thanked Mr. Maxmann for his courtesies, and had just risen 
to leave the room, when the door burst open and a gayly-attired young 
woman swooped in upon them. I beg the reader’s indulgence for 
saying “swooped,” but no other word would describe this young per- 
son’s manner of entrance. 

“Ah, here you are, papa!” said she, giving the manager a resound- 
ing kiss upon his bald head. “I was afraid you’d be gone before I got 
here; but I’ve been fiying round like a hen on a hot griddle all the 
morning,—rehearsals and costumers; there’s no rest for the wicked. 
Don’t forget you’re to take me out to dinner to-night. You must give 
me a good one, too.. All the exercise I’ve had to-day has given me an 
appetite, and a thirst too; don’t forget that, papa,—and a thirst too.” 
Then, suddenly discovering Rush, who was tugging ineffectually at a 
spring-lock, “Who’s the young gentleman? Why don’t you intro- 
duce me?” 

“You didn’t give me time, paby. Mr. Hurlstone, of The Dawn.” 
Rush bowed politely. 


' 


woman, staring boldly into his eyes, as she put out her large hand, swathed 
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“ Happy to meet you, Mr. Hurlstone, of The Dawn,” said the young 


in lavender-colored kids, for him to shake. ‘‘ Hope you’ve had a satis- 
factory chat with papa, and that he’s given you lots of items for your 
paper and tickets for yourself.” 

“Your father has been very kind,” said Rush. But he had hardly 
said the last word when she gave vent to such a laugh as he had never 
heard from the mouth of woman before, and the old manager’s face was 
actually purple in his efforts to keep from bursting. 

“There! you’ve said enough,” said she, as soon as she could control 
her laughter: “that’s as much as I can stand for one afternoon.” 

The office-boy entering the room at this moment, Rush availed him- 
self of the opportunity to escape, and bowed himself out. The man- 
ager was choking with suppressed laughter, and the young woman was 
pounding him on the back as Rush turned to make his parting bow. 

“Good heavens !” said the young man to himself, as he stepped out 
upon the sidewalk. “I was just pitying Maxmann for having such a 
loud, vulgar daughter; and to think that she is a matter of choice! 
This is the stage, is it? This is the sort of man who comes in daily 
contact with Helen Knowlton. Well, she is an angel, so I suppose she 
can walk through fire without being scorched ; but it’s a pity she has 
todoit. If I had a million dollars I would send it to her anonymously 
and beg her to take it and retire into private life.” 

Standing by the stage door of the Academy, Rush saw a group of 
excited men gesticulating after the manner of foreigners. When he 
came up to them he knew at once that they were the striking musicians, 
among them being the belligerent flageolet, as Rush could see by the 
shape of the little leather case he carried in his hand. He at once 
began talking with the men, who were very glad to tell their story to a 
reporter. It was a very different one from that of the manager. He 
didn’t want to pay them at all, they said, and vowed that he had no 
money. 

“Mooch lika that,” said the flageolet. “He hava plenty money. 
He spend him—oh, yes, he spend plenty fora his Bébé he calla 
her.” 

“Shall you play to-morrow ?” asked Rush. 

“Si, si,” answered the spokesman. “He pay we play. We tella 
him he no pay we no play.” ; 

By further questioning Rush learned that there had been a close 
approach to serious trouble at the rehearsal that morning,—that the 
musicians, led by the flageolet, had refused to go on till they got 
their money, and that Maxmann had said positively he had not a dollar 
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in the bank, but would pay them in full on the first of the month, when 
he would get an assessment from the directors. They had heard that 
story before, and refused to put any confidence in it, and would have 
walked off with their instruments under their arms if Miss Knowlton 
had not come to the rescue and insisted that the orchestra should be paid 
with the money which was due her that day, and which she knew Max- 
mann would have ready for her, because he could not afford to treat her 
as he had treated the poor musicians. 

“Noble creature !” said Rush to himself. “She is as good as she is 
great.” And to think that he was going to see her, and that very day, 
too ! 
He learned from some of the people of the theatre that she drove 
out with her aunt every afternoon on the days when she didn’t sing; 
and, as this was one of them, Rush concluded that he would not find her 
at home then, but that he had better call at her house just before dinner- 
time, when he would be pretty sure of finding her in. This would give 
him time to dress, as it was not quite five o’clock. So he hurried over 
to West Eleventh Street. 

Never before did this young man dress himself with so much care. 
He had taken his usual bath in the morning, but he took another, and put 
on the best of everything he owned. He looked over his stock of shirts 
with the eye of a Brummel. The collar of one was too high, the collar 
of another too low. Finally he completed his toilet and set forth. His 
landlady met him in the hall. “ Bon jowr, Madame Pinot,” he said, 
gayly, as he ran down-stairs ; but Madame Pinot was so struck with 
his changed appearance that she could not find words to return his salu- 
tation. - 

“Well,” said she, in French, for she said it to herself, “something 
has happened: he doesn’t look like the same person I saw this morn- 
” 


And indeed he did not. There was a color in his cheeks and a 
brightness in his eye that had not been there in many a day. His en- 
counter with Archie Tillinghast and his assignment from The Dawn 
office would have been exciting enough without this great climax. 

He lost no time in walking to West Twentieth Street ; but when he 
turned into that street and the little Gothic houses stood in all their 
prettiness before him, he slackened his speed. For a moment he 
thought that he was ill; but he concluded that it was only the effects of 
an exciting day. Back and forth he walked in front of the house he 
was so soon to enter, and could not make up his mind to pull the bell- 
handle. “Rush Hurlstone, you’re a fool!’ he finally said. “Don’t 
you know this is business?” Then he mounted the steps and rang the 
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bell. How musically it tinkled in the basement below! The door was 
opened by a man-servant in livery, of whom he demanded, “Is Miss 
Knowlton in?” 

“T will inquire, if you will be good enough to send up your card,” 
replied the man, with the evasive answer of the well-trained servant of a 
public person, at the same time ushering Rush, who handed him Mr. 
Musgrave’s note of introduction, into a gem of a drawing-room. A grand 
piano stood in a middle room with a hard-wood floor and adorned with 
some rare portraits of distinguished singers. Flowers in baskets and in 
vases filled the room with a rich perfume. Easy-chairs and bric-a-brac 
abounded. The whole atmosphere of the place was one of luxury and 
good taste. “This is her.room,” thought Rush, looking about him ; 
“these are the rugs her tiny feet tread upon ; these are her books ; there 
stands her piano, over whose ivory keys her ivory fingers glide.” In 
this way he amused himself until he heard the rustling of a woman’s 
gown on the stairs. His heart stopped beating, and seemed to grow so 
big that he was afraid he could not speak when she entered. Ten thou- 
sand thoughts flew through his mind. He arose from his chair, and, 
shutting his eyes, said to himself, “ When that door opens I shall see 
the most divinely beautiful creature that treads this earth; one for 
whom I would lie down and die,—nay, more, for whom I would stand 
up and live.” 

A sort of ecstasy took possession of him. The door swung back on 
its hinges; he opened his eyes,—and Aunt Rebecca Sandford entered the 
room. Rush started. If he had been struck in the face he could not 
have had a harder blow. It took him a few seconds to recover his 
wits. If he had had to speak first, he would certainly have disgraced 
himself; but Aunt Rebecca began at once. 

“She’s very busy just at this moment” (Miss Sandford had an 
ugly way of saying “she” or “her” when she meant her niece, forget- 
ting that there were any other shes or hers in the world), “and asked 
me to step down and see you. I’m very partial to press-boys myself, 
Mr. Hailstorm” (another ugly trick of hers was to get people’s names 
wrong), “and I’m always glad to have a little chat with them. Take a 
seat, pray. You wanted to see her about that strike. Well, now, I 
really don’t see how she could say anything on the subject. She 
doesn’t want to pitch into Maxmann, because the man really means 
well; but, you know, Italian opera is an expensive luxury. That’s why 
it’s fashionable. It’ll never be popular, though, mark my words. Eng- 
lish opera is what'll fetch the people. If that child ever sings in Eng- 
lish opera she’ll make her everlasting fortune. I tell her so, too; but 
they all have a foolish pride about Italian opera. It’s nonsense, arrant 
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nonsense. The biggest money is in the English opera, you mark my 
words.” 

Rush had no doubt that she was correct, but he hadn’t come there 
to hear Miss Rebecca Sandford’s opinion of the relative merits of Eng- 
lish and Italian opera. He was a diplomatic young man, however, 
and when he found that the prospect of seeing Miss Knowlton looked 
dim, he tried all his arts. When Aunt Rebecca, who was an impulsive 
woman for all her shrewdness and brusque manner, learned that it was 
his first assignment, she took a personal interest, and said he should “ see 
that child as sure as there was a Moses in the bulrushes,” and she left 
the room to fetch her. 

This time there was no mistake. Rush heard the clear notes of 
Miss Knowlton’s voice as she descended the stairs, and in a moment 
she was advancing towards him with her hand extended. Such a 
beautiful hand, too! It felt like a rose-leaf as it lay in his for half 

a second. 

“T am very glad to meet you, Mr. Hurlstone, and shall be most 
happy if I can be of any service to you.” 

Then she sat down on one side of him (Aunt Rebecca sat on the . 
other), and “took him all in,” as she afterwards told him. She saw a 
tall, well-made young man with brown hair, a clear, dark skin, and 
strong, white teeth that a budding moustache made no effort to conceal. 
He was certainly handsome, and he had an easy, natural manner, that 
was very attractive. 

About the strike she would rather say nothing, but, as he had taken 
the trouble to find her and did not want to go back empty-handed, she 
would say that, although she did not believe in strikes, her sympathies 
were with the strikers in this instance. 

“They did not strike for higher pay,” she said, “ but for what they 
had already earned. I do not, however, want to accuse Mr. Maxmann. 
He had no intention of cheating them out of their money : he only wants 
_ time. You see, Italian opera is very expensive, and the expenses are 
not properly apportioned. We prime donne are not paid in the right 
way. We should not get such large certainties. I have always held 
that a prima donna should be paid in proportion to her ‘drawing’ 
powers,—a small certainty and a percentage.” 

“Hear that child, now!” interrupted Aunt Rebecca; “you might 
know that she was an artist,—no head for business. A small certainty, 
indeed! Who ever heard of such a thing ?” 

“Not a prima donna, I will venture to say,” said Helen. “No 
manager would be bold enough to mention the subject in her presence.” 

So they chatted on for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
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“T have been very frank with you, Mr. Hurlstone,” said Helen, 
“and I leave it for you to draw the line between what I have said to 
you and what I have said to The Dawn. I think that I am perfectly 
safe in trusting myself in your hands.” And she gave him a look of such 
confidence that he was quite beside himself. Both Helen and her aunt 
were pleased with Rush. “When you are at the theatre come around 
and see us,” said Aunt Rebecca at parting. He was so young and so 
enthusiastic that she liked him ; and then he was a “ newspaper man !”’ 

Rush had a column of The Dawn for his story, and it was a good 
one. The city editor complimented him upon it, and told him to come 
inside the next day and he would try to find him a desk. So at last 
he had got a foothold, and his prospects seemed to him simply dazzling. 
What a glowing letter he wrote home! It was to his mother, with 
whom he could be confidential, and the glowing was largely about 
Helen Knowlton. 

“How young men will rave over women on the stage!” said that 
good lady. “ But it will blow over. I won’t scold him yet, dear boy !” 
And she put the letter carefully away in her writing-desk, that “the 


ILLDEE! Killdee! far o’er the lea 
At twilight comes the cry. 

Killdee! a marsh-mate answereth 

Across the shallow sky. 


Killdee! Killdee! thrills over me 
A rhapsody of light, 

As star to star gives utterance 
Between the day and night. 


Killdee! Killdee! O Memory, 
The twin birds Joy and Pain, 

Like shadows parted by the sun, 
At twilight meet again! 


John B. Tabb. 
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T is rather strange that so little attention has been given to the 
literary element in the games of American children, especially 
when one considers that it is all now remaining to us of the old un- 
written poetry which once outweighed the written, and of the old 
popular mythology, too. Few people, indeed, have any idea what a ~ 
mass of such material is in existence, even though they may be obliged 
to look right over its daily exhibitions to see less interesting things. 
_ All who have read Mr. Newell’s “Songs and Games of American 
Children” will doubtless remember that he traces the very familiar 
game of “ London Bridge”—whose picturesqueness and stately rhythm 
always make it welcome to one’s eyes and ears—back through the medi- 
eval “ moralities,” that deal with the strife of angels and demons for 
human souls, to a still earlier belief. According to his hypothesis, the 
original kernel of the game was the pre-Christian belief in malevolent 
or jealous beings who destroyed bridges and wlio could be propitiated 
only by human sacrifice. It is at least curious that I find in use here 
at times a modification of the song, in which, after the usual lines “ Lon- 
don Bridge has fallen down” and “ What shall we take to build it up?” 
with their familiar repetition and refrain, the following passage occurs : 


Here comes a hatchet to cut off your head, 
To cut off your head, to cut off your head, 
Here comes a hatchet to cut off your head ; 
So fare you well, my lady love. 


Here comes a wheelbarrow to roll over you, 
To roll over you, to roll over you, 

Here comes a wheelbarrow to roll over you ; 
So fare you well, my lady love. 


After this follows the usual enumeration of materials to be used in the 
new structure. I do not wish to insist on the theory that the above- 
quoted words are really even a modified survival; but one meets with 
so few instances of recent invention in such matters, and there is so little 
apparent motive for it in the present instance, that one is inclined to re- 
gard their uncouthness as that of primitive times rather than of childish 
fancy. The refrain above given seems to be in almost universal use 
among us, instead of the prettier but perhaps less significant “ Dance 
over my Lady Lee.” 

The ring-games, or “carols,” are great favorites, as they once were 
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among the English court ladies, and even among the early Greeks. 
Some pleasant things, happily, never grow old or stale. During the 
warm season you can nearly always come upon a girlish group—for the 
girls are the great conservators of the literary element, the boys prefer- 
ring hardier games—circling and chanting around one of their number. 
Many of these “ roundels” come into my study window as I write, and 
tempt one to sally out and secure them in exact shape. Some have per- 
sistently eluded me, others are not fresh enough to warrant repetition ; 
but the following is, I think, new to print, and complete, as generally 
sung. 
The child in the centre, at the utterance of the word “ takes,” selects 
a companion, who joins her and makes a similar choice of a third at 
the first repetition of that signal. In this way they proceed, the latest 
chosen choosing the next, until the last verse of the song is reached, 
which explains the finale of the game : 


The man in the cell, 

The man in the cell, 
High O! cherry O! 

The man in the cell. 


The man rings the bell, 

The man rings the bell, 
High O! cherry O! 

The man rings the bell. 


The man takes a wife, — 

The man takes a wife, 
High O! cherry O! 

The man takes a wife. 


The wife takes the child, 
The wife takes the child, 

High O! cherry O! 
The wife takes the child. 


The child takes the nurse, 

The child takes the nurse, 
High O! cherry O! 

The child takes the nurse. 


The nurse takes the dog, 
The nurse takes the dog, 

“High O! cherry O! 
The nurse takes the dog. 


The dog takes the cat, 

The dog takes the cat, 
High O! cherry O! 

The dog takes the cat. 
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The cat takes the rat, 

The cat takes the rat, 
High O! cherry O! 

The cat takes the rat. 


So we’ll all stand still, 
And we'll all clap hands, 
High O! cherry O! 
We'll all clap hands. 


This reads like a satire on the cumulative consequences of matri- 
mony. Its refrain may very probably have been originally “ Heigho! 
cheery O.” The next is of a more sepulchral cast, though the children 
make it lively enough. It seems to be akin to the lyke-wake songs 
of the Celtic peoples and such as are still in use in the Greek islands. 
When perfectly performed, one of the party lies down in the middle 
of the circle at or before the fifth verse, to personate the corpse. 


Johnny is his first name, 
His first name, his first name, 

Johnny is his first name, # 
Among the lily-white daisies. 


(Surname) is his second name, 
Second name, second name, 

(Surname) is his second name, 
Among the lily-white daisies. 


Emma is her first name, 
First name, first name, 
Emma is her first name, 
Among the lily-white daisies. 


(Second verse repeated with her surname.) 


And now poor Johnny’s dead and gone, 

Dead and gone, dead and gone, 
And now poor Johnny’s dead and gone, 

Among the lily-white daisies. “ 
And left poor Emma a widow, 

A widow, a widow, 


And left poor Emma a widow, 
Among the lily-white daisies. 


With twenty-four children round her feet, 
Round her feet, round her feet, 

With twenty-four children round her feet, 
Among the lily-white daisies. 


T am informed that in some versions there is considerably more of 


the narrative ; but the above gives its limit so far as my own observation 


goes. Indeed, it appears to complete the story, unless the disconsolate 
VoL. XXXVII.—16 
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mother of this numerous family is to marry again,—which, under the 
circumstances, seems unlikely. 

The same lugubrious topic recurs frequently in these childish merry- 
makings. Here is one such ring-ditty with a rather unaccountable 
Sweet Gravel, sweet Gravel, 

Your true-love is dead : 
He wrote you a letter 
To turn back your head. 


One in the ring turns her head over her shoulder. Then the lines are 
sung again, and a second turns her head also. This continues until all 
have turned. 
Sometimes they vary the opening : 
Now, while the grass is green, 
All the true-lovers are ashamed to be seen. 
Miss Lily, Miss Lily, your true-love is dead, etc. 


There are other ring-games in which love does not divide the interest 
with death, but forms the sole subject-matter. In one of these what 
must have been originally a dialogue is blended into a continuous song, 
in which all join : 

Here she stands, a lovely creature ; 
Who she is I do not know. 

Madam, I have gold and silver, 
Madam, I have ships on the ocean, 
Madam, I have house and land. 
What care I for your gold and silver ? 
What care I for ships on the ocean? 
What care I for house and land ? 

All I want is a fine young man. 


Then a member o:’ the ring is selected by the one in the middle to take 
his or her place. 

Here is another, which opens rather impressively, but ends crudely 
enough, without the naiveté of the last above : 


The wind blows low, the wind blows high, 
The stars are dropping from the sky, 

And Jennie says she’ll surely die 

If she don’t get a lover with a dark-blue eye. 
He is happy, he is pretty, 

He is the boy of Washington City. 


During the utterance of these last words, “Jennie,” the one in the 
middle, makes her selection. 
Other games relate partly to other matters, though introducing an 
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element of courtship. In one a tailor-boy occupies the centre of the 
ring. All sing,— 
Here comes a jolly, jolly tailor-boy, 
Just lately come from town ; 
He makes his work in a very pretty way, 
As we go marching round, 
As we go marching round and round, 
As we go marching round. 
He takes his partner in a very pretty way, 
And kisses her on the ground. 


Then he selects one and kisses her. 

More often the “ tailor-boy” is a “sailor-boy.” As played last sum- 
mer at the sea-side in this latitude, chiefly by children from Washington, 
Baltimore, and certain Maryland villages, it began as what I may term 
a vis-a-vis game, the sailor-boy facing the others. Then they sang,— 


Here comes a jolly, jolly sailor-boy, 
Just lately come on shore; 

He spends his time in a merry, merry way, 
Just as he did before. 

He fell in love with a very pretty girl, 
And kissed her kneeling down. 

Swing around and around and around, 
Swing around and around. 


At the fifth line the sailor-boy selected one of the girls in the line; 
at the sixth he kneeled and kissed her, then rose, and at the word 
“swing” the pair took hold of each other’s hands and swung around. 
Then the girl selected a boy or another girl in the same way, and the 
game continued, with repetitions of the song, till all were circling in a 
ring. I am inclined to think this the orthodox version. 

There is a very popular game turning on the subject of theft, which 
differs from most others of the ring form in that the selected one is out- 
side the ring, instead of inside. She marches round, striking them suc- 
cessively with a handkerchief, crying,— 

I lost my handkerchief Saturday night, 


And found it Sunday morning. 
Lost! lost! lost ! 


_This she continues till she drops the handkerchief at the feet of one of 
them. Then she runs, and the one thus selected chases her. 
In another form the chant is,— 
Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 


Katy Gray found it. 
Lost! lost! lost ! 
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Another variation makes it,— 


Lady Locket lost her pocket, 
Lady Fisher found it, 
And every night she went to bed 
And dreamt her cows were drownded. 
Lost! lost! lost! 


I fancy the last was the original and authentic form. The refrain, 
by the way, is that used by the goblin page in the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” 

In another game (of rather mythological aspect) there are three 
characters in the centre of the ring: first, a tree, upright; second, 
Humpsy, crouched below ; third, an old woman gathering apples. All 
_ Old Humpsy was dead and laid in his grave, 

Laid in his grave, 
Laid in his grave. 
Heigho! heigho! heigho! 


There grew a large apple-tree over his grave. 
(Repeat as before, with refrain.) 


The apples grew ripe and began to fall. 
(Repeat with refrain.) 


There came an old woman a-picking them up. 


(Repeat with refrain.) 


She stoops down and begins to pick. Humpsy rises as she approaches, 
and knocks her in the back, while they sing,— 


Old Humpsy gets up and gives her a knock. 
(Repeat with refrain.) 


He made the old woman go hippity-hop. 
(Repeat with refrain.) 
This she does. Then each of the three selects a substitute, and the 
game begins again. 

Most of these ring-games deal exclusively with the ordinary prob- 
lems of human life. They have a dramatic element; but the chorus 
so overlies everything else as to give them a saan form. In the. 
vis-a-vis games—such as the Three Dukes and the Old Woman from 
Barbary—the subject-matter is generally more remote and romantic, but 
still free from any supernatural element, and the form is wholly dramatic. 
The song goes on, but as dialogue. As the former has a different refrain 
from any given by Mr. Newell in his interesting chapter on this historic 
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and changeful game, and varies also in other respects, an account of it 


may be welcome. 
The children are all in line, except one, who dances up to the line, 


singing, — 
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Here comes one duke a-riding, 
A-riding, a-riding, 

Here comes one duke a-riding, ; 
Sir Ransom Tansom tiddy bo-teek. 


The refrain is sung as he (or she) dances backward to his place. He 
then stands still, while the line in like manner dances up to him and 
back, singing,— 


What are you riding here for, 
Here for, here for, 
What are you riding here for, 
Sir Ransom Tansom tiddy bo-teek ? 


He replies in the same style,— 
I’m riding here to get married, 
Married, married, 
I’m riding here to get married, 
Sir Ransom Tansom tiddy bo-teek. 
They answer, singing and dancing with great show of derision,— 
_ You’re too black and dirty, 
Dirty, dirty, 


You're too black and dirty, 
Sir Ransom Tansom tiddy bo-teek. 


T look as good as you do, 
You do, you do, 
T look as good as you do, 
Sir Ransom Tansom tiddy bo-teek. 


Well, who do you think will have you, 
Have you, have you, 

Well, who do you think will have you, 
Sir Ransom Tansom tiddy bo-teek ? 


I think Miss Lucy will have me, 
Have me, have me, 

I think Miss Lucy will have me, 
Sir Ransom Tansom tiddy bo-teek. 


The final syllable, which I have endeavored to spell as it sounds, may 
be teague. There are sometimes slight changes, but the refrain is always 
the same. Sir Ransom’s supposition ordinarily proves to be correct, 
and presently the lady of his choice becomes strangely metamorphosed 
into a second duke. Then the game takes a new start, with “here come 
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two dukes a-riding,” and so on to three dukes. With the choice 
which they collectively make the game seems properly to end, though 
in practice it is continued without much regard to fitness of name or 
exactness in numbers. In spite of some vulgarizations in grammar and 
its peculiar style of compliment, it makes a very pleasing and spirited 
spectacle. It is the most popular game of its type. 

In the Old Woman from Barbary (not Barbary Land, as reported 
in Mr. Newell’s collection) the line advances towards one who stands 
alone. As they do so, the “ mother,” who is in the middle of the line, 
sings, — 

Here comes an old woman from Barbary, . 
- Barbary, Barbary, 
Here comes an old woman from Barbary. 
Oh, who’ll take one of my daughters ? 
One can bake, and one can spin, 
And one can make a lily-white cake. 
Oh, who'll take one of my daughters? 


The recipient of this offer chooses and retains one, and the line dances 
back, sing ing ae 
Now poor Nell has gone away, 

Gone away, gone away, 
In her pocket a thousand dollars [pounds ?], 
On her hand a solid gold ring, 

Solid gold ring. 
Good-by, Nell, good-by. 


This is repeated till all have been chosen but one, who assumes the 
character of husband-elect, and the child who filled that réle before now 
becomes the Old Woman from Barbary in turn, till the daughters have 
been traded back again. 

In one of these games we have obviously the survival of knight- 
errantry, or at least feudal chivalry, in love-making and marrying, 
while the other preserves the old savage idea of selling girls into matri- 
mony. It is something more than amusing to find alongside concep- 
tions brought from such remote and diverse periods a bit of more 
modern ballad sentiment, in which the inducements are offered simply, 
but to the sweetheart herself. This is one of the ring-games ; but I put 
it with the above on account of their similarity of sentiment. . 

The ring and the child in the centre all sing together,— 


As I was going up yonder hill, 
Yonder hill, yonder hill, 

As I was going up yonder hill, 

One cold and frosty morning. 
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I met my true-love on the way, 
On the way, on the way, 

I met my true-love on the way, 
One cold and frosty morning. 

And what do you think he said to me, 
Said to me, said to me, 

And what do you think he said to me, - 
One cold and frosty morning? 

He said, “ Will you marry me,. © 
Marry me, marry me?” 

He said, “ Will you marry me?” 
One cold and frosty morning. 

“If you will, I’ll give you a gay gold ring, 
Gay gold ring, gay gold ring, 

If you will, I’ll give you a gay gold ring,” 
One cold and frosty morning. 


The succeeding offers admit of considerable latitude and variety. At 
last one is accepted, and simultaneously the child in the centre chooses a 
companion. 
The games of courtship, such as 
King Arthur was King James’s son, 
And of a royal race he run, 


have often degenerated into sad nonsense, and are too well known to 
need quoting. I have met very small children bidding one another to 
choose 

The one that’s fairest in your sight, 
with the response,— 

The fairest one that here I see © 

Is Julia (surname) to walk with me. 


The games imitative of work do not in most instances differ from 
those described by Mr. Newell. I have noticed in one of them a rather 
odd illustration of the way in which verbal corruption often proceeds. 
The city children about us sing,—not having the names of “ oats, pease,” 
etc., frequently in mind, and seeking, where not guided, the line of least 
resistance in sound,— 

You nor I nor nobody knows 
How O sweet beans and barley grows. 


_ They have also converted it into a refrain, inserting again at the end of 


the first five lines,— 
O sweet beans and barley grows. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the refrains which now seem s0 
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meaningless have all been subjected to similar treatment. It would be 
worth the while of Professor Max Miller, or some other philologist, to 
trace as far as possible their original meaning. 

After all, though, it is surprising that so many old expressions and 
turns of thought should remain, and still more that the rhythm of 
verse which has seldom or never been written out should continue for 
the most part so smooth and accurate. Compare these children’s verses 
with the wretched jumble of unscannable lines and worse phraseology 
in the obituary column of any daily paper, or with the little ones’ own 
halting attempts at poetical invention. Some one devised “ Heigh O! 
cheery O !” and “The Lily-white Daisies,” the “Gay Gold Ring” and 
the “Old Woman from Barbary,” who knew how to write poetry, if he 
knew how to write at all ; and they have been preserved by the children 
in their freshness as adults would never have preserved them without 
pen and ink. 

In only two or three instances have I found even uncertain traces 
of recent acquisition. One is the mouse game. Four players form 
a trap. Another, representing the mouse, is within, and pretends to 
nibble bait. They sing,— 

O mousie dear! O mousie dear! 
Take my advice and run away! 


I have heard the little negroes singing this in the twilight, but am 
informed that it is also a kindergarten game. Which party borrowed 
it, let those say who know. I am told the words have found their way 
into a “ reader.” 

I have also met a formidable array of very small children shouting, 
in high glee,— 

Here we go, two by two, 

My little sister, jinktum joo! 
Hither, hither ! 

Because she’s afraid of the bugaboo / 


This is said to be of school derivation likewise. But, on the whole, 
it would do more credit to the pupils than to the teachers. 

Here is another, which is hardly yet naturalized in Washington, 
having been lately introduced from down the river. Two children, 
holding hands, march towards two others, similarly linked, all vocifer- 
ating, “Bow, wow, wow!” ‘Then they clasp hands all round, and 
circle, singing,— 

Swing over the gate, Volinsey ! 

It has a singularly fragmentary and meaningless sound and aspect 

as we have it here. Perhaps there may be more of it somewhere else. 
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Before leaving the vis-a-vis games, I must not forget “Blackberry 
Wine,” which I think has never been reported, though it contains a 
Revolutionary allusion to the “red-coat men,” and a rather odd re- 


frain. 
Two girls, hand in hand, face two others. The first pair advances, 
' Have you got any blackberry wine, : 
Blackberry wine, blackberry wine, 
Have you got any blackberry wine, 
Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie? 


The last line is sung in retiring. The other pair then advance and 
retire, singing, in like manner,— 


Yes, we have some blackberry wine, 
Blackberry wine, blackberry wine, 

Yes, we have some blackberry wine, 
Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie. 


Then the song proceeds, the couples singing alternately : 


Will you lend me a pint of it, 
Pint of it, pint of it, 

Will you lend me a pint of it, 
Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie? 


No, I won’t lend you a pint of it, 
Pint of it, pint of it, 

No, I won’t lend you a pint of it, 
Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie. 


Then I’ll break your dishes up, 
Dishes up, dishes up, 

Then I’ll break your dishes up, 
Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie. 


Then I'll break your tumblers up, 
Tumblers up, tumblers up, 

Then I'll break your tumblers up, 
Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie. 


Then I’ll send for the red-coat men, 
Red-coat men, red-coat men, 

Then I’!] send for the red-coat men, 
Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie. 


What care I for the red-coat men, 
Red-coat men, red-coat men, 
( With great flaunting of defiance.) 
What care I for the red-coat men, 
Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie? 
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Then I’ll send for the blue-coat men, 
Blue-coat men, blue-coat men, 

Then I’ll send for the blue-coat men, 
Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie. 

What care I for the blue-coat men, 
Blue-coat men, blue-coat men, 

What care I for the blue-coat men, 

Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie? 


Well, are you ready for a fight, fight, fight, 
For a fight, fight, fight, for a fight, fight, fight, 

Well, are you ready for a fight, fight, fight, 

Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie? 


Yes, I’m ready for a fight, fight, fight, 
For a fight, fight, fight, for a fight, fight, fight, 

‘Yes, I’m ready for a fight, fight, fight, 

Miss Oorie and Miss Aurie. 


All four roll up their sleeves and make a pretence of a general and 
furious engagement. Advocates of “action” in literature ought to be 
satisfied with this pugnacious, if rather prosaic, little piece. 

Here, as elsewhere, in their games, children use “ counting-out 
rhymes” of many sorts. 

Passing over the commoner forms of “ Enee menee,” “ Fillisy fol- 
lacy,” and “ Intery mintery,” the following seem to be novel : 


Dr. Franklin whipped his scholars 
Out of Scotland into Spain, 
And—then—back—a—gain. 


Hayfoot, strawfoot, 

Specklefoot, crawfoot ! 

Some flew east, some flew west, 
Some flew over the cuckoo’s nest. | 


One, two, three; 
Nannie caught a flea. 

The flea died; Nannie cried— 
Out goes she. 


Enee, menee, tipsy toe, 
Catch a nigger by his toe. 
If he hollers, let him go. 
O, U, T, : 
Spells out goes he 
Right in the centre 
Of the dark-blue sea. 


This last has a sinister sound like a reminiscence of the Middle 
Passage. 
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In the couplet 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to heaven, 


we meet with an orthodox and wholesome recognition of en 
teaching ; but it is rather startling to learn that 


William T. Trinity 

Was a good waterman. 

He had hens 

And kept them in pens. 

Some laid eggs, and some laid none. 
Whitefoot, specklefoot, trip and begone. 


This last formula (sometimes with “ William the waterman” for its 
first line) is in use in some parts of Maryland, but has not, I think, 
actually invaded the city. All the others are in use here. 

In the game of Jacks, Washington children use the following, which 
is known to be old in the surrounding country, though I do not remem- 
ber to have seen it in print: 


Jack was nimble, Jack was quick, 
Jack jumped over the candlestick ; 
The candlestick was made of brass, 
So, Jack, I’ve caught you now at last. 


Here is a Hallowe’en charm that still lingers in the capital : 


I shape my shoes in the shape of a T, 

And my true-lover I hope for to see, 

The color of his eyes, and the color of his hair, 

And the color of his clothes that he every day wears. 


The girl puts her shoes in the shape stated, says the above rhyme, 
goes to bed, and does her best to dream accordingly,—results not guaran- 
teed. This comes from Maryland, where it was considerably in use not 
many years ago, in a spirit of jest, and on other nights besides Hallowe’en. 

From the swinging of a hammock the following rhyme often comes 
up, used as a measurement to make sure that no occupant shall get more 
than a fair share of dizziness : 


Charlie Buck 

Had money enough 

To lock himself in the store-room. 

So when he dies 

He shuts his eyes, 

And never see Charlie no more. 
High swing! 
Low swing ! 

Die off—Charlie—this—day. 
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I give it as I hear it, with all its imperfections on its head. My 
juvenile friends have learned it by oral tradition, and can throw no 
further light on it. 

Here is an old bit of rigmarole which may be described as the game 
of thoughts chasing words. The second. rhyme-word in each instance 
determines the distorted sense of the next couplet, turning the produc- 
tion, as a whole, into rambling nonsense. It is a curious illustration, 
carried to an extreme, of the admitted fact that the verse-maker’s utter- 
ance is under bondage to his rhyme. 

*Deed ’n’ deed ’n’ double ’deed! 
I sowed my garden full of seed. 
When the seed began to grow, 
Like a garden full of snow ; 
When the snow began to melt, 
Like a garden full of hemp ; 
.When the hemp began to peel, 
Like a garden full of steel ; 
When the steel began to rust, 
Like a garden full of dust; 
When the dust began to fly, 
Like an eagle in the sky ; 

When the sky began to roar, 
Like a lion at my door; 

When the door began to crack, 
Like a hickory at my back ; 
When my back began to smart, 
Like a penknife at my heart ; 
When my heart began to bleed, 
Deed, indeed, I was dead indeed. 


There is probably no way of getting at the origin of this. It was 
in use in Maryland a generation ago. It is in use in the nursery and 
playground here to-day. 

The little girls are constantly practising augury with their skipping- 
ropes. Curiously, most of these soothsayings take for their subject 
marriage, its incidents and its consequences. “Silk, satin, velvet, 
calico, rags,” they repeat at each jump, and the word that is uttered 
when they fail is supposed to determine their wedding-apparel. They 
apply the same test to equipage, husband’s occupation, the number of 
children, and much else. I have even heard them shouting, “ White, 
red, black, brown, yellow,” in time to their leaps. 

Here we have the literary element reduced to the minimum. The 
simplest form of dramatic game is not much beyond this, being mostly 
pantomime. One girl says to the others, “ Let us put on our clothes ;” 
and they pretend to dress for church. Then they start out in Sunday 
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procession. This suddenly meets another child, who personates a fierce 
bull-dog. They dance at him and from him, crying, “ Bull-dog ! bull- 
dog !” till in some one of his rushes he makes a capture. The prisoner 
then becomes “ bull-dog” in turn. 

“Old Mammy Tipsy Toe”. is more common, here as everywhere, and 
like it in rather barren simplicity. 

Another homely game, involving a little more conversation, i is known 

as “Rotten Egg.” The dramatis persone are a mother and her chil- 
oa She sends one of them after another to find out whether the 
bread is done. Each in turn reports affirmatively. She replies, “I 
don’t believe it,” then pretends to go and test it for herself. She de- 
clares, “ It isn’t done,” then pretends to beat them, swinging each child 
successively with one hand and the switch with the other. Then each 
child is compelled in turn to assume a squatting posture, with hands 
clasped under the thighs. The mother and an assistant take her by the 
arms and raise her off the ground. If her hands give way, she is set on 
one side and said to go into “ the apple-barrel ;” if not, she is set on the 
other side and said to go into “the sugar-barrel.” There are some 
modifications of this game which seem to have more direct reference to 
its unpleasant name. 

Not unlike it in general structure is the least imaginative of the 
mythical games, known as “The Devil in the Bandbox.” In this, one 
child, personating the devil, hides in a corner. Another, the mother, 
sends her sons and daughters successively in that direction, saying, “ Get 
me a piece of ribbon,” or “candy,” or whatever comes to mind. The 
messenger pretends to make a frightful discovery, and comes rushing 
sback shrieking, “'The devil’s in the bandbox !’ The mother replies to 
each, “I don’t believe you,” and sends another. At last she goes in 
person, accompanied by all her tribe. Catching sight of “the devil,” 
she cries, “ Oh, sure enough he is !” and they all run. The devil springs 
out in pursuit, and the one caught becomes devil in turn. 

In “ Birds”—quite a popular game—the occult knowledge of super- 
natural beings seems to be the central idea. There are a number of 
“birds,” a namer, and an angel. The namer, unheard by the angel, 
whispers to each bird his or her special name, such as bluebird, redbird, 
yellowbird, etc. These stand in a row, with the namer in front facing 
them. The “angel” comes up and touches her on the back. 

Namer.—“ Who is that ?” 

Angel.— It’s me.” 

Namer.— What do you want ?” 

Angin I want some birds.” 

Namer.—“ What color ?” 
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Angel.—“ Blue” (for example). 

Namer.— Run, blue !’—the angel having guessed the color chosen 
for one of them. A chase ensues. If the angel touches bluebird before 
she reaches a certain spot, bluebird becomes an angel, and the angel be- 
comes a bird. If the bluebird reaches the spot of safety, she goes back 
to her place in the ranks, and the angel must try again. 

Of course it frequently happens that the angel’s guess is incorrect, 
especially as unusual tints are often chosen to bring about that result. 
Then the namer answers, “I haven’t got any.” The angel has three 
guesses. If the third is a failure, the namer responds, irreverently, “Go 
back and learn your A B (’s.” The angel returns to her post, and soon 
comes forward as before. This continues till she has guessed correctly 
and caught a bird. 

In “Ribbons” there is a devil as well as an angel. The duty of the 
one who names is the same as in “ Birds,” and the ribbons behave like 
the latter. The angel and devil alternate in their guessing and chasing. 
One of these games would seem to be an outgrowth of the other. All 
into which supernatural beings enter are notable for the medieval 
unceremoniousness with which they are treated. 

The semi-human mythical games must close the series. One or two 
of these preserve a reminiscence of cannibalism,—which surely is going 
a long way back. In “Gypsy,” a mother and child go to sleep. The 
gypsy enters and steals the child. The child opens her eyes and goes 
with the gypsy to the latter’s home. There she is named “ blackberry 
pie,” or something else that is edible. The mother raps on the gypsy’s 
back (which seems to do duty as a door), and the gypsy asks,— 

“Who's there ?” 

Mother.—* Jack Frost.” 

Gypsy.—“ What do you want ?” 

Mother (for example).—“ Raspberry tart.” 

Gypsy.—“ It’s in the oven baking,”—this guess being an approx- 
imation. 

Mother.—“ Then custard pie.” 

Gypsy. We haven’t got any.” 

Mother.—“ Blackber-y pie.” 

Gypsy.—“ Here she is.” 

Mother.—“ Let me taste it.” (Touches the child with a stick, 
and puts the latter to her mouth.) “Why, that tastes like my Julia,” 
—or whatever the child’s real name may be. Then she asks the 
child,— 

“Who brought you here?” 

Child.—“ My big toe.” 
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Mother.—“ Well, take your big toe and: march yourself home.” 
Which is done. 

In another, which I may call “The Old Man and his Pipe,” there 
is a mother who has children named for all the days of the week, Mon- 
day being the youngest. The mother, going out, cautions Sunday, the 
eldest, “Take care of Monday and all the rest, and don’t let them get 
hurt. If you do, you know what I’ll give you.” 

After the mother has gone, the old man, or witch, comes in (he goes 
indifferently by either title,—the latter suggesting descent from times 
when the one word did duty for both sexes), and says,— 

“ Little girl, please go” (pointing) “and get me a match for my 
pipe. There’s a bull-dog over there, and I am afraid to go.” 

She goes for the match. He snatches up Monday, and makes off. 

The mother returns. 

Mother.—“ Where has my Monday gone?” 

Sunday.—“ The old witch has got her.” 

Mother—“Do you know what I told you? Iam going to beat 
you.” She makes a pretence of doing so. 

This programme is repeated till all the children are stolen except 
Sunday. At the next visit the witch says,— 

“Little girl, little girl, come with me, and I'll give you some 
candy.” She goes with him. 

All the children are supposed to be shut up in the witch’s house. 
The mother breaks into it during the witch’s absence, and carries them 
off. 

What is this male being who appropriates “Sunday,” “ Monday,” 
and all the days of the week, and from whom they are finally rescued 
at one stroke? It certainly has a very mythological sound. 

A more elaborate and tantalizing drama of this sort is known as 
“Chickamy, cramery, crow,” from its strange refrain. With various 
modifications, it is found in many if not all parts of this country, and 
can be traced to distinct importations from England at least as far 
back as the last century, It is played in the city of Washington as 
follows : 

Dramatis persone.—Witch (this time feminine), mother, and chil- 
dren. 
Witch discovered making a fire. Enter mother, with children be- 
hind her, each holding the clothes of the one next in front, marching in 
a circle, and singing,— _ 

Chickamy, chickamy, cramery, crow ! 
I went to the well to wash my toe: 
When I came back my chicken was gone. 
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“What time is it, old witch?” This question is asked as the 
mother pauses opposite to her. 

The witch replies, “One o’clock.” 

The march and song are resumed. On coming round again, the 
question is repeated, and the answer is “Two o’clock.” This is con- 
tinued until the twelfth round. After the answer “Twelve o’clock,” 
the following conversation ensues. 

=e What are you doing there?” 

Witch.—“ Making a fire.” 

Mother.—“ What are you making a fire for?” 

Witch.—* To roast chickens.” 

Mother.—“ Whose chickens ?” 

Witch.—“ Those of your flock.” 

With the last words, which are uttered suddenly and fiercely, she 
springs for the children, and they scatter. 

This is the simplest and seemingly the oldest form of the play. It 
was no doubt derived from the neighboring State of Maryland, where, 
with scarcely the change of a word, it has been in use for a hundred 
years at least. About the only difference between the Washington ver- 
sion and that still played on the Eastern Shore of that State is that in 
the latter the mother responds, “ Then you must fight for them,” and 
spreads her arms to protect the chickens, who dodge about behind her, 
while the witch tries to get to them. 

Sometimes the inquiry “ What are you doing there?” is repeated, 
after the question as to time, with every round. Sometimes the chil- 
dren circle twice for two o'clock, thrice for three o’clock, etc. This 
latter variation is hardly regarded as orthodox, however, and must make 
the game nearly interminable. There are no other modifications that I 


know of in this region. 
In Salem, Massachusetts, there is a slight extension of the chant 


after the second line, as follows : 


And my chickens followed me, pecking brown bread, 
Pecking brown bread, pecking brown bread. 


In Western New York the witch becomes a “buzzard,” though 
keeping, incongruously enough, to the old business of making a fire. It 
is needless to go into the other forms which this very ancient childish 
sport has assumed in different places. Mr. Newell thinks that even 
“ blindman’s-buff” is an offshoot of it, the witch becoming successively 
witch, wizard, buzzard, blind buzzard, and blindman. However this 
may be, the versions which use the chant above quoted and the line “I 
went to the well to wash my toe” are sufficiently numerous. 
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The use.of the latter word as an equivalent for spring, and the 
spring of the house-supply, would be enough to indicate a very respect- 
able antiquity. The cannibal witch has an older look still. Her om- 
nivorous tastes may give a hint as to the original meaning of the refrain, 
which is now such gibberish. By comparison of the forms which it 
takes in various parts of the country, I find that n in a large majority is 
preferred to m, and that the last word but one is sometimes “crany” and 
sometimes “ cranary.” Now, “chickeny, chickeny, cranary, crow” would 
be made very readily by childish lips out of “a chicken, a chicken, a 
crane, or a crow.” 

We may suppose the original wonder-drama to run thus. A mother 
and housekeeper in some primitive region is supposed to go to the spring 
near her home to bathe her feet. While absent, one of her chickens dis- 
appears. She sets out in search, followed by her children, and discovers 
a half-human crone making or tending a fire in the woods, with some 
sort of fowl, which is not distinctly seen, lying near. The searcher ex- 
claims, “A chicken? a chicken? a crane? or a crow?” the children 
imitating her, and proceeds to bewail her misfortune, but does not dare 
to directly demand the fowl from the dreadful creature before her. She 
hovers around the latter undecidedly, but can bring herself to do no 
more than inquire the time of day. Once away from the witchly pres- 
ence, however, she feels the impulse to demand and reclaim her property, 
and keeps trying again and again, with the same result. This conflict 
between superstitious fear and self-assertion in defence of her rights 
continues, until at last she braces herself to the point of pursuing a 
regular cross-examination. But now the wizard hour of twelve has 
arrived, and the evil being that she addresses makes a sudden swoop 
for a human victim. Then the mother fights for her children, while 
they scatter, or all fly together. Perhaps this outline indicates more 
psychological analysis than one would look for in the unlettered dram- 
atist. It is offered as a mere suggestion. The play is, at any rate, one 
of the oldest, most widely spread, and most interesting that we have. 
Any light thrown on it (or, indeed, on any of the others) would be 


most welcome. 
W. H. Babcock. 
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A BACHELOR’S ‘BLUNDER. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN. ALTERNATIVE. 


ELSTON ABBEY would accommodate some thirty visitors or 
more, and indeed had frequently done so in former times. Under 
the rule of its late owner, as has already been said, the greater part of 
its bedrooms had remained unoccupied from year’s end to year’s end; 
but now it was beginning to recover its ancient character for hospitality. 
Not, of course, that a renewal of the revels of a bygone generation, 
when guests were considered to be slighting their host if they displayed 
anything like hurry in their departure, was possible or desired. The 
present Mr. Lefroy and his wife had always been smart sort of people, 
mixing in smart society, and their hospitality was of the modern kind. 
The friends who partook of their excellent dinners, shot their pheasants, 
and danced in the picture-gallery, which had been converted into a ball- 
room, would have been bored, perhaps, if they had been pressed to pro- 
long their visit beyond three days: at any rate, they could not have 
yielded to pressure, because they were always going on somewhere else. 
Arrivals and departures took place every day ; strange faces were forever 
appearing and disappearing; husbands came without their wives, and 
wives without their husbands, which seemed to Hope an odd thing, 
and the general effect of it all was to her very fatiguing and bewil- 
dering. 
She asked her uncle once whether he did not find it so; but he said, 
“Oh, no; I’m accustomed to it, you see, and it doesn’t go on all the 
year round. We can put up more lodgers here than we could at South- 
cote, so I dare say it will come to an end sooner. Besides, I never 
bother myself. If I don’t remember people’s names I avoid calling 
them anything until I find out who they are, and your aunt tells me if 
there is something particular that I ought to say to them.” 

Mr. Lefroy rather overstated the case against himself. He had a 
pretty good memory, and generally managed to say the right thing to 
the right person, without being prompted. If he did not put himself 
much out of the way to entertain his guests, he was always genial and 
pleasant and welcomed them as if he were glad to see them ; and, for 
that matter, so he was. He liked society; he liked talking at certain 
hours of the day; only it made very little difference to him whether 
the person with whom he was conversing was called Peter or Paul; nor 
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did he, as a rule, notice of what units the crowd nail his dinner-table 
might chance to be composed. 
One thing, however, he did oa by observing, and. inne that, 


. while others came and went, Dick Herbert remained immovable. This 


discovery rather pleased him ; for he knew very well that Dick Herbert 
would not stay so long without a reason, and it was easy to surmise” 
what that reason must be. It would indeed be a good thing if Dick 
and Hope should take a fancy to one another; but Mr. Lefroy, who — 
had seen a great deal of the’ world and whose character had a strong 
vein of good-humored cynicism in it, was aware that men frequently 
take fancies to girls without going the extreme length of proposing to 
them. Moreover, he suspected that Hope would require to be very 
decidedly in love with a man indeed before she would consent to marry 
him. He had the curiosity to watch the pair, and was forced to the 
conclusion that, although they were constantly together and seemed to 
enjoy each other’s company, they were not as yet lovers. As to Dick 
one could not speak with any certainty, because he was such an unde- 
monstrative fellow ; but Hope had little power of hiding her feelings, 
and her feeling fae this very worthy gentleman and large landed pro- 
prietor was too evidently one of friendship only. 

“Nothing will come of it,” Mr. Lefroy said to himself, and sighed ; 
for it would have been most convenient in every way if something could 
have been made to come of it. 

Lady Jane was far from sharing his despondent view. She was too 
busy to pay attention to details: the fact that Dick Herbert had stayed 
a whole fortnight in the house was sufficient for her, and, when she had 
time to think about her niece at all, she thought of her with fond affec- 
tion. The dear girl had seemed disposed to be odd and troublesome at 
first; but she was clearly bent upon doing the right thing now, and 
her aunt’s blessing awaited her. She had only to come and ask for it, 
coupling with her request that announcement which Lady Jane con- 
ceived that she had now every right to expect. 

All the more profound, therefore, were her ladyship’s disgust and 
disappointment when, one evening towards the middle of January, 
Hope followed her into her bedroom, after the party had broken up for 
the night, to say—not that she was engaged to Mr. Herbert, but that 
she proposed returning to London forthwith. 

“T wish,” Lady Jane exclaimed, somewhat sharply, “that you would 
not talk such absurd nonsense! You will go to London with us next 


‘month ; but sooner than that you cannot go. I thought your uncle had 


explained it all to you.” 
“It is very kind of you to wish to keep me, Aunt Jane,” answered 
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the girl, preserving an appearance of calmness, though she was inwardly 
a good deal alarmed; “but I ought not to waste any more time. I 
really must go to-morrow or the day after.” 

“My dear, ‘ must’ is hardly a proper word for you to use. It is an 
ugly word, and I would much rather not use it myself: I prefer to ask 
you why you are so anxious to leave us all of a sudden. It seemed to 
me that you were enjoying yourself here. Has anything occurred to— 
distress you ?” 

Lady Jane was not going to make the mistake of cutlets Dick 
Herbert’s name ; but she thought that if there had been a lovers’ quarrel 
she had better find out about it, with a view to effecting a reconcilia- 
tion. 

But Hope was apparently unconscious of her meaning. “I have 
no reason except the old one,” she answered: “I want to get on with 
my work, and I want to earn my daily bread as soon as I can.” 

“ Really, Hope, you have no business to say such things, and I sin- 
cerely trust that you don’t say them to other people. There is not, and 
there never was or will be, any question of your earning your daily 
bread. I don’t for a moment suppose that you could do it, if you 
tried ; but your uncle will certainly not el you totry. I think you 
are “ to forget that he is your 

Hope did not forget it at all; nor did she forget who ruled her 
guardian. She sank on her knees beside the arm-chair in which Lady 
Jane was sitting, and pleaded as eloquently as she knew how to be per- 
mitted to have her own way in this thing. She believed that she had 
some talent for painting, she said; if she had not, Mr. Tristram would 
soon tell her, and then she would promise to give up all thought of 
becoming an artist. Only let her have a few more months of proba- 
tion ; that was all she asked. She was convinced that if her father 
were alive he would approve of her intentions; and surely Uncle Mon- 
tague might be brought to consent ! 

She was very much in earnest ; her pleading was pretty and pathetic ; 
and Lady Jane, who was not more hard-hearted than another, was 

touched by it. But one must not neglect one’s duty because one is 
touched, and everybody knows that good-natured weakness is often 
more cruel than severity. For these reasons Lady Jane straightened 
herself in her chair, knitted her brows, put up her eye-glasses, and 
said, “ Hope, do you know what is your greatest fault?” — 

“ Yes,” answered Hope: “ it is pride.” 

“No, my dear; selfishness. You say, ‘I want this,’—‘I want 
that :’ you don’t consider what the effect of your following your fancies 
would be upon others. Why, if your uncle and I allowed you to live 
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apart from us and paint pictures for a livelihood, as though you were 


“T am a pauper,” interjected Hope. 
“That is not the question; and please allow me to finish. I say 


that if we did that, we should be simply execrated! Even as it is, 


disagreeable things have been said. That horrid old Lady Chatterton 
has gone about telling everybody that I won’t have you in the house 
because you are prettier than Gertrude. I do think it is hard upon 
me !” 

“But, Aunt Jane, nobody would believe such falsehoods.” 

“That is exactly where you are mistaken, my dear: everybody 
believes falsehoods.” 

And from that startling position Lady Jane declined to be drawn. 
Hope exhausted argument and entreaty in vain. Her aunt listened to 
her, but was always ready with the same conclusive reply. What she 
asked for could not be given to her. Her request was unreasonable ; 
but, even if it had been reasonable, that would have made no differ- 
ence: the one important thing was that Lady Chatterton should not be 
given an excuse for being ill-natured. She closed the interview by 
saying, “Believe me, my dear, there is no cure but marriage for girls 
who are bitten with a longing for independence. Marriage does not 
make them independent; but, if they have good husbands, they learn 
to be content with dependency.” 

Hope went away defeated and dejected, and from that evening she 
began to look forward to the future with less confident eyes. She 
might think that her aunt was at least as selfish as she was, but she 
was obliged to admit that an impartial person would probably pro- 
nounce her aunt to be in the right. Mr. Herbert was an impartial 
person, and she could get no comfort out of him. When she told him 
of her troubles and fears, he looked distressed, but did not seem to 
think that there was anything for it but submission. More than once 
she said to herself that it might be better, after all, to give up crying 
for the moon. Her lot was the common lot, and how was she to escape 
from it if nobody would back her up? To live on at Helston all her 
days would be intolerable; but there always remained the alternative 
of the good husband. A good husband, she supposed, meant a rich 
husband. Johnson’s dictionary defines “good” as “fit; proper; con- 
venient,”—a definition which would doubtless be concurred in by Lady 
Jane. Love, fancy, ambition,—all these things are very well for such 
as can afford to indulge in them; but they are not fit, proper, or con- 
venient for young ladies of limited income. Life is hard ; life is prac- 
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ing signifies very much, except that one should cease to be a burden 
upon one’s relations and that the mouth of Lady Chatterton should be 
stopped. 

This gloomy survey of existence was encouraged by many little un- 
intentional slights, by continual unavoidable reminders of the changed 
order of things, by a sense of utter loneliness for which nobody was to 
blame. It may even be that a few careless words, overheard one even- 
ing at the dinner-table, had something to do with it. 

“So little Mrs. Pierpoint has established herself at Melton this 
year, I hear,” somebody said. “ Pierpoint’s abroad,—gone away for 
his health.” 

“Leaving Bertie Cunningham in charge, eh?” said somebody else, 
with a laugh. 

“Well, he is riding Pierpoint’s horses, anyhow. How far he re- 
places him in other ways I don’t know.” 

“The woman is old enough to be his mother,” remarked a third. 

“Oh, not quite that. And she has a long string of hunters. I 
dare say Bertie gets a holiday every now and then and consoles him- 
self.” 

Now, the doings of Captain Cunningham and little Mrs. Pierpoint, 
whoever she might be, could, of course, be no concern of Miss Lefroy’s ; 
only when one has allowed one’s self to feel a certain interest in and 
regard for an individual, it is dispiriting to learn that he is an entirely 
worthless person, and if one happens to be young and impatient one is 
apt to be led by such discoveries into judging a whole class from a 
single specimen. So Hope thought that she was making acquaintance 
with the world, and that the world, taking it as a whole, was a poor 
sort of place. It is not at the age of nineteen that one can admit the 
existence of intermediate shades between black and white. 

In the course of a few days it came to pass that Mr. Lefroy gave a 
great hunt-breakfast. He himself was no longer a hunting-man, but 
most of his guests were: besides, many people may be invited to such 
entertainments to whom it is difficult to show civility in any other way. 
Therefore the county at large was asked, and responded with alacrity. 
The celebrated pack assembled on the lawn and was admired from the 
windows ; and the Master of the Hounds made himself agreeable to 
Hope by saying, cheerily, “ Well, Miss Lefroy, this is more like; isn’t 
it? I never expected to see such a lot of pink coats inside Helston. 
And pray why haven’t you got your riding-habit on?” 

Hope had not put on her riding-habit because she was not going 
to hunt; and she was not going to hunt for reasons which the worthy 
M.F.H. ern have divined if he had not been just a little bit dense. 
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In old days hunting, or at least riding to the meet and seeing something 
of the hunt, had been one of her chief pleasures during the winter 
months; but then in the old days her father had been with her, and 
she had had horses of her own. She had, indeed, horses of her own 
still; only she did not choose to consider them so. Perhaps her uncle 
was justified in thinking this perverse and silly of her, and perhaps 
her cousins had a right to express their annoyance with her for prefer- 
ring to stay at home when everybody else was going to the covert-side. 
Lady Jane said nothing, but Lady Jane happened to know that her 
niece was not going to stay at home. 

The hounds and hunt-servants had moved away, the field had 
followed, and Hope was standing at the window, watching, rather dis- 
consolately, the last of the carriages as it disappeared round the bend 
of the drive, when a voice behind her remarked, “I suppose we might 
as well be starting now, might we not ?” 

Hope turned round, and saw, to her surprise, Mr. Herbert, in his 
ordinary dress, standing at her elbow. “You here!” she exclaimed. 
“ Aren’t you going to hunt ?” 

“No; going to drive you in a pony-trap,” he replied, laconically. 
“The old lady’s erders,” he added, by way of explanation. 

“Do you mean to say that Aunt Jane asked you to take me?” cried 
Hope. “ How nice of her !” 

She went away to put on her hat with a more cheerful countenance 
than she had worn of late. She was glad that she was not to be left 
behind, and still more glad that any one should have been considerate 
enough to understand that she might like to see the meet, though she 
could not quite bring herself to go thither on horseback, as of old. 
“Poor Aunt Jane!” she mused: “I suppose she means to be kind.” 

Lady Jane undoubtedly meant to be kind; but if Hope had had 
any suspicion of what her aunt’s motives were for depriving Mr. Her- 
bert of a day’s hunting, she would have felt less grateful. She was, 
however, very far from guessing the truth. It had never crossed her 
mind that Mr. Herbert could be the potential good husband to whom 
Lady Jane had made allusion. She liked the man, preferring his 
society to that of any one else in the house, and believing him to be 
sincerely her friend ; she was always willing to walk or drive with him, 
and the more so because their intimacy had. now reached that pleasant 
stage at which the making of conversation is no longer necessary, and 
silence is permissible. 

Of this privilege Herbert was omnes to avail himself exten- 
sively. He never opened his lips after Hope had seated herself beside 
him in the little two-wheeled basket-carriage, but devoted his attention 
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to sending the pony along at a pace rapid enough to enable them to 
overtake the rest of the party, who had got a considerable start. Hope, 
for her part, did not care to talk. She was content to sit still and think 
her own thoughts, as she was borne past the familiar trees and fields and 
hedge-rows which she loved so much, and which sometimes seemed to 
her to be stonily indifferent, and sometimes tenderly regretful, according 
as her own mood might chance to be. It was one of those still, misty, 
silver-gray days when all outlines are indistinct, and the earth gives out 
a pleasant, fresh smell, and every twig has its tiny crystal dew-drop. 
The smoke rose straight from the cottage chimneys, the windmill on the 
common was motionless, even the jackdaws that lived in the gray church 
tower were silent. Hope had an inward greeting for them all : “Good- 
by, church ; good-by, jackdaws; good-by, dear old mill.” She was 
always saying good-by to these old friends, though it was likely enough 
- that she would see them many times again. Perhaps it was not so much 
to them as to her old life that she was bidding farewell,—to the old life 
which was slipping away from her—the very memory of it even grow- 
ing dim—and upon which she was ineffectually trying to keep a lingering 
hold. 

She was sorry when the drive was over, and when she was once 
more among the spruce, well-turned-out men and women who looked 
as if they would have been so much more in their proper place in Bel- 
gravia than at Helston. But she was not detained long in the company 
of the dowagers ; for Herbert got somebody to open a gate for him and 
drove her across the grass to the side of the spinney in which the hounds 
were, and whither the heavier vehicles could not follow. They had not 
arrived upon the scene a minute too soon; for almost immediately the 
fox broke cover: the field, a somewhat large one, went streaming away 
down-hill, and the pony, excited by the thunder of hoofs and profiting © 
by the inattention of his driver, plunged suddenly forward and made a 
bolt for it. However, he was pulled up, after a good deal of bumping 
and jolting, by the strong arms of Dick Herbert, who did not appear 
to think the episode worthy of comment, but only asked, “ Are we to 
go home now ?” 

“T suppose so,” Hope answered, rather reluctantly. 

“Do you want to go home?” he inquired; and when she said, 
“No,” he rejoined, “ All right, then: we’ll make a round. I dare say 
you know the roads hereabouts well enough to tell me if I go wrong.” 

After this he did not speak again for a long time. It was not 
until they had traversed some miles of road, and the pony had been 
eased up a hill, that he turned to his companion and said, abruptly, 
Well 
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Hope started out of a day-dream and looked up at him smiling. 
“Well?” she returned. 

“T mean, how are you getting on? Are you at all more resigned 
to things than you were?” 

“No,” answered Hope, becoming grave again,—“ not yet. I feel 
that there is just the shadow of a chance that I may be able to talk 
Uncle Montague over. When that is gone, I dare say I shall realize 
that what can’t be cured must be endured.” 

“Oh, he won’t be talked over,” said Herbert: “your chance was 
with Lady Jane, and I’m afraid that is disposed of now.” 

“T am afraid so,” assented Hope. 

There was a pause of a minute or two, and then Herbert resumed : 
“Miss Lefroy, I have a proposition to make to you. I don’t know 
whether it will startle you or not; but there is really no reason why 
it should. I take it that what you want is to get away from Helston, 
—if possible, by setting up an establishment of your own, but anyhow 
to get away. Well, as I told you before, the only way in which you 
can manage that is by marrying somebody ; and what I was thinking - 
was, how would it be if you were to marry me?” 

This most unexpected proposal, and the perfect composure and slight 
drawl with which it was enunciated, took Hope so much aback that she 
hardly realized the meaning of the words. “ What?” she ejaculated. 

“T say, how would it be if you were to marry me? You might 
just think it over. I wouldn’t suggest it if I could see any other way 
out of the difficulty ; but I can’t. We have been capital friends from 
the first ; you would be allowed to have your own way pretty well in 
everything, and I believe I am a very easy sort of fellow to live with. 
_ Besides, I dare say I should be a good deal away from home.” 

Hope burst out laughing. “I never heard anything so funny !” 
she exclaimed. And then, becoming suddenly serious, “ Mr. Herbert, 
do you really suppose that I should allow you or anybody else to marry 
me out of charity? I don’t quite know whether I ought to be angry 
or grateful; but I think I am grateful to you. Only, of course, I 
can’t accept your offer.” 

“There’s no need to be angry, or grateful either,” said Herbert, 
placidly. “It’s a sort of mutual accommodation business, don’t you 
see? I have always felt that I should have to marry some day, and if 
you won’t have me I shall probably fall into the jaws of some London 
girl who will—well, play the deuce generally. As for you, depend 
upon it, you won’t be able to remain unmarried much longer. You 
may think you will, just as you thought you might live in a studio in 
London ; but you'll find that circumstances and Lady Jane will be too 
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many for you. And I can’t help thinking that you might chance upon 
a worse husband than I should be.” 

“ But, Mr. Herbert,” objected Hope, half laughing, and coloring a 
little, “I may be old-fashioned, only it does seem to me that there can 
be no happiness in marriages where there is no love.” 

“Yes, I know; but I differ from you there, and you’ll allow that 
I have seen more of the world than you have. There ought to be 
liking, I admit: people ought to be able to get on together when they 
are married. But you may be furiously in love and yet not get on 
together a bit: I’ve seen it scores of times. The fact is that that 
kind of thing seldom lasts. After a year or so it is just as if you 
had never been in love at all; and where are you then, you know? 
It’s a regular cat-and-dog sort of life very often. I give you my word,” 
he added, with more earnestness, “that I would never dream of asking 
you to do this if I didn’t believe that it would be for your happiness in 
the long run.” 

Hope made no reply.. Should she reject this helping hand that was 
held out to her, or not? A few weeks ago she would have laughed to 
scorn any one who should have suggested that she could hesitate in 
such a case. She, of all people in the world, to make a marriage of 
convenience !—“a sort of mutual accommodation business”! She 
would have shuddered at the bare thought. But she did not shudder 
now. Her eyes had been opened, or she thought they had; she had 
lost confidence in herself and in the future. Romance was not for her. 
It was by no means unlikely that some day circumstances and Lady 
Jane might, as Herbert predicted, force her into marrying a man for 
whom she did not care; and, as far as mere liking went, she certainly 
did like her present dispassionate wooer very much. 

“What do you think of it?” he asked, after giving her plenty of 
time for reflection. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, with a deep sigh. “ Even if I 
wished to accept, I am not sure that I ought.” 

“Well, don’t accept and don’t refuse: that’s the best way. I'll 
tell you what you might do,” he added, presently : “ you might make 
it conditional. Suppose you were to go back to London for a time and 
see whether there is really any chance of your succeeding as an artist? 
If you find that there is, you can afford to wait until you are of age, 
and the engagement shall be off; if not, you might take me as a pis- 
aller. I would arrange it all with your people. They won’t like to 
prevent your going, because I shall explain to them that, if they do, I 
shall look upon your refusal as final and not repeat my offer. Do you 
see ?” 
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Hope began to laugh again, though there were tears in her eyes. 
“Do you know,” she said, looking up at her companion, “that you are 
very odd? ‘You seem to be thinking only of -_ you don’t consider 
yourself.” 

“T beg your pardon; I am considering myself the whole time. I 
want you to marry me. Indeed, I may say that I want it very much. 
It appears to me that we are suited to one another in many ways.” 

“ And you are quite sure that—that you don’t expect——” 

“Expect you to be in love with me? Certainly not. I know that 
that is impossible.” 

“There is nothing impossible about it,” returned Hope, with a touch 
of impatience ; “only i isn’t 80. Do you quite understand that it isn’t 
so 9? 

“Quite, thanks. Now let us talk about something else.” 

And during the remainder of the drive they actually did converse 
much as usual, parting at the hall door without any further reference 
to the half-contract into which they had entered. 


CHAPTER X. 


AN UNKNOWN PATRON. 


THE very first thing that Hope did, when she woke up in the 
morning and recalled the events of the previous day, was to take her- 
self to task for her want of resolution in not having at once and de- 
cidedly refused Mr. Herbert. It was true that she had not accepted 
him; but she had as good as promised that she would do so, given 
certain conditions which were by no means unlikely to arise. And of 
course she could not marry him. She marvelled at herself for having 
thought for one moment that she could. 

This was her first impression; but, while she was dressing, her 
mind passed through various other phases. The thought that this en- 
gagement—if it could be called an engagement—would enable her to 
escape, at least for a time, and to return to London, work, and liberty, 
almost made her waver. If she sent Herbert about his business, what 
would there be to look forward to and to live for? Nothing. But, 
on the other hand, supposing that Mr. Tristram should tell her. that 
she could never hope to rise above mediocrity in her art? Could she 
then go back from her word and inform her suitor that, all things con- 
sidered, she found it impossible to become his wife? Well, if she did, 
he would not break his heart, she supposed. An odd, and yet not un- 
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natural, feeling of irritation took possession of her when she remem- 
bered how cool Herbert had been over it all, and how he had not 
thought it worth while even to hint that there could be any question 
of his being in love with her. “Am I so very unattractive, then?” 
she asked herself. 

She was sitting before her looking-glass, which answered her ques- 
tion in language that could not be mistaken. And then, all of a sud- 
den, there flitted before her the vision of a beautiful youth with dark 
hair and violet eyes. What made her remember Captain Cunningham 
at that moment ?—and what had he to do with the subject about which 
she was thinking? These were questions which she would have pre- 
ferred to shirk ; but, under the circumstances, she felt that she must 
not allow herself to do so. Fortunately for her peace of mind, Pride 
came to the rescue, and enabled her to give Captain Cunningham a con- 
temptuous dismissal. She had only thought of him because he was so 
good-looking, and because he was a sort of embodiment of youth. If 
she were ever to fall in love, it might be with somebody like him ; but 
he, as an individual, would certainly never touch her heart. A mere 
boy,—and a very silly and wicked sort of boy, too, by all accounts,— 
no! she was in no danger of cherishing too fond a recollection of him. 
Mr. Herbert was, at any rate, a man; in all his words and habits he 
was thoroughly manly, and no one need ever be ashamed of such a 
husband. However, he was not to be her husband. She summed up 
with that conclusion, and resolved that immediately after breakfast she 
would take him aside and let him know of it. 

But Fate had decreed that this opportunity of drawing back should 
be denied to her. Dick Herbert, who was less given to vacillation than 
she, had formally laid the case before his host on the preceding evening, 
and thus Hope, instead of taking her suitor aside when breakfast was 
over, was herself taken aside by Lady Jane and led into Mr. Lefroy’s 
study, where she was embraced and congratulated before she could get 
her breath. 

Lady Jane was radiant. ‘My dear, I am so very, very glad! I 
quite anticipated this, and I am sure we could not wish to see you more 
happily established. Such a charming place! And, although he has 
not a London house at present, there will be no difficulty about that, so 
far as money is concerned. Not that money signifies nearly as much as 
his being such a dear, kind fellow, and so high-principled. Poor Lady 
Chatterton! She used to try hard to get him for one of her daughters, 
and I am afraid she will be inconsolable now.” 

“But, Aunt Jane,” interrupted Hope, in dismay, “you talk as if 
it were all settled ; and it isn’t settled a bit. I had no idea that Mr. 
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Herbert had spoken to you. D*dn’t he tell you that there were con- 
ditions ?” 

“ Most senseless conditions, in my opinion,” observed Mr. Lefroy, 
who had seated himself at his writing-table, and who did not seem quite 
to share his wife’s rosy view of the situation. 

“Such as they are, Mr. Herbert agreed to them,” returned Hope, 
fixing bayonets to receive the enemy. 

“Yes, yes; we quite understand,” said Lady Jane, soothingly, while 
she patted her niece on the shoulder. “ We may think it rather a pity, 
but—well, never mind! No doubt all will come right in the end ; and 
if you are so tired of us 4 you want to go off to-morrow, you can go. 
We shall not prevent you.” 

The fact was that Lady Jane was under no apprehension of her 
niece’s turning out to be a genius, nor did she fear that, even in that 
improbable event, there would be any rupture of the engagement; for 
she was a firm believer in the proverb of Chateau qui parle & femme qui 
écoute. 

“ Well, now, you know, Hope,” said Mr. Lefroy, with his hands in 
his pockets, “ all this is great bosh ; but, as you and Herbert seem to be 
of one mind about it, I suppose we must give in. I beg, however, to 
say that we, on our side, have a condition to impose.” 

“ A very little one,” broke in Lady Jane: “ it is only that you come 
to us in Eaton Square next month. Now, my dear, we cannot hear any - 
objection to that ; we cannot, really. You must allow your uncle to be 
the best judge of what is right and proper for his ward, and I think 
you will admit that he is stretching a point in letting you leave us at 
all. As for your living apart from us in London, that is out of the 
question. It would create a positive scandal ; and I am sure you would 
regret it afterwards as much as we should. After all, what difference 
can it make to you? You will go on with your lessons just as before, 
if you choose, and you will not be interfered with in any way. Well, 
then, that is arranged, and we need not bother your uncle any longer.” 

Mr. Lefroy rubbed his hands and looked thankful, and Hope felt 
that she could not, without extreme ungraciousness, refuse to do as she 
was told. Nevertheless, she saw that her feet had become entangled 
in toils from which there might be very great difficulty in extricating- 
them. “Of course,” she said, turning to her aunt, “you won’t say a. 
word about this to anybody.” 

“Really,” answered Lady Jane, “I don’t see why we should make 
a secret of it. I hate mysteries.” 

“But it is not settled !—it is not in the least settled!” cried Hope, 
vehemently. “It is only a thing that may come to pass some day ; and 
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if people are told nent it now, it shall never come to pass. Nobody 
can force me to marry.” 

“Very well, my dear, you need not be so fierce about it. My lips 
shall be closed until you give me leave to open them. Please remember 
that poor Mr. Herbert considers himself quite bound to you, that is all.” 

“T don’t wish him to consider himself bound in any way,” Hope 
declared ; and later in the day she found an opportunity of saying as 
much to Mr. Herbert himself, who laughed and replied, “ All right. 
If I meet with a more suitable person, I won’t fail to let you know.” — 

“ And I am to be free too,” insisted Hope. 

“That is of course,” he answered. “I’m sorry you didn’t like 
my speaking to your uncle. My only reason for doing so was that you 
wouldn’t have been allowed to go away unless I had.” 

This was undeniable, and Hope took some comfort to herself from 
the thought that she had at least gained a short spell of liberty. Being 
anxious that it should be no shorter than could be helped, she resolved 
to take Lady Jane at her word, wrote a hurried note to Mrs. Mills, 
spent the afternoon in packing, and came down-stairs early the next 
morning, prepared to catch the first train to London. 

She was not suffered to depart without some remonstrance, and there 
was a good deal of kissing and significant whispering to be gone through 
in the hall; but, fortunately, the majority of the guests had not yet left 
their rooms, so that there were few witnesses of these demonstrations. 
Herbert’s leave-taking was characteristic. He sauntered down the steps 
as Hope was getting into the carriage and shook hands with her, saying, 
“Good-by, Miss Lefroy, and good luck to you! If you should feel 
inclined to drop me a line at any time to say how you are getting on, 
I shall be much honored. My address is Farndon Court, Windsor. 
Good-by ’’ And that was the last of Dick Herbert for the present. 

Readers of novels are found among all sorts and conditions of men. 
It must not be suggested that any one whose eye may chance to fall 
upon this page can ever have been let out of prison; but he may pos- 
sibly remember to have been liberated from a fine old-fashioned quar- 
antine station ; or he may, years ago, have driven away for the holidays 
from a.private school at which the fare was hard and the discipline 
vexatious (there are no such schools nowadays, it is said); or he may 
have set foot on shore after eight-and-forty hours of dire sea-sickness. 
It is at such times that one experiences the rare and delightful sensation 
of happiness in the present without thought for the future. Hope’s 
reflections during the whole of her journey to London might have been 
summarized by a reiterated ejaculation of “Heaven be praised! I am 
out of that.” 
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She was—if anybody likes to say so—a little ungrateful to people 
who were doing their very best for her, according to their lights. She 
was wholly out of sympathy with them; the restrictions which gov- 
erned their lives were new and galling to her; she could do justice to 
them in theory, but she could not, without misery, dwell with them in 
her old home. The little rooms in Henrietta Street were a great deal 
more like home to her now. It was a joy to her to get back to them, 
to see Mills’s friendly, ugly face again, to sit down to tea and boiled 
eggs instead of dinner, to have to study economy once more, and to be 
delivered from the hands of officious maids. Even when she was sit- 
ting over the fire late at night and was beginning to take in the fact 
that to-morrow was at hand, and that to-morrow would be succeeded 
by twenty-nine other morrows, more or less, after which thraldom must 
recommence,—even then she could not subdue the elasticity of her 
spirits. If we were all logical and reasonable in youth we might just 
as well be born old ; in which case there would be a sad diminution of 
the sum of earthly happiness. To Hope at that moment all things 
seemed possible. Dick Herbert and his whimsical offer were left be- 
hind,—a long way behind ; her own misgivings were shaken off. Why 
should she not be a second Rosa Bonheur? Great female artists do 
arise every now and then, and, according to the law of averages, it was 
about time for one to make her appearance. That oft-quoted and ter- 
ribly misunderstood dictum about genius being the capacity for taking 
infinite pains recurred to her mind and encouraged her: she longed for 
the morning to come, that she might hasten to Tristram’s house and set 
to work with all the power that she possessed. 

The patient Mills was hurried off at an earlier hour the next simie 
than was quite compatible with the comfort of her first-floor lodgers ; 
and Tristram, who had been informed by a note of his pupil’s return, 
was waiting in his studio to receive her. “I am quite well, thank 
you,” he said, in answer to her inquiries; “also I am extremely busy, 
and there is every appearance of our having a yellow fog this after- 
noon. We will each begin our daily task at once, if you don’t mind, 
and we can talk afterwards.” 

“T am quite ready,” replied Hope, entering the little room which 
was reserved for her use, and divesting herself of her hat and jacket. 
“What shall I do?” 

“Do?” Tristram hesitated for a moment, looking about him. He 
was fond of dogs, and always had two or three of them on the premises. 
“Here,” he said, suddenly, catching up a little Yorkshire terrier by the 
scruff of his neck and tossing him upon a sofa, “paint that. You 
must get it done at one sitting, mind. I don’t want a picture or a care- 
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ful sketch ; I want a study, more or less finished. I give you three 
hours,—ample time, if you know how to set about it.” And, with 
that, he left her. 

Hope had not had much experience in depicting animals, nor was 
she accustomed to work with rapidity ; but she determined to do her 
very utmost to stand the test to which she was being subjected. She 
was very eager to earn a little praise that morning. If Tristram would 
only say a few encouraging words it would be such a help to her and 
would seem like a good omen. So she made friends with the little 
dog, and induced him to look at her, and placed him in various positions 
which he declined to maintain, and dashed with feverish haste into her 
study. It was a total failure, and a second and a third attempt pleased 
her no better; but the fourth time something more like achievement 
rewarded her efforts. 

After the first difficulty had been overcome she took heart and plied 
her brushes swiftly and silently, while Mills darned an old stocking, 
murmuring occasionally, “ Poor Toby! Poor little feller!” to the dog, 
whose name was not Toby, and who glanced over his shoulder with 
ineffable contempt at the ridiculous old person who knew no better than 
to call him so. Luckily, he felt an interest in Hope’s proceedings, and, 
when she spoke to him, would rouse himself from incipient slumber to 
gaze inquisitively at her, with his ears cocked and his head on one side. 
It was thus that she caught his likeness. His wise little face, his bright 
eyes, looking out from beneath their shaggy penthouse, the curiosity 
that was expressed in his pointed ears, the many shades of his long, 
silky coat,—all these she managed to render with a good deal of skill 
and fidelity, and she was debating with herself whether she should let 
well alone or add a few finishing-touches, when, to her astonishment, 
Tristram came in to say that the allotted time was up. 

“So that is my little tyke, is it?” he observed, examining what she 
had done, and stood looking at it in silence for what seemed to Hope 
an interminable time. 

“Do you think I have improved?” she ventured to ask, at last. 

“Yes,” he answered, slowly ; “I think you have improved. You 
have more facility than I gave you credit for,—more facility.” 

This, coming from Tristram, was a good deal, and he added nothing 
more, but gazed abstractedly at the study, drawing his fingers through 
his beard. When he turned away and saw Hope’s happy face, he 
smiled at her in an odd, rather sad sort of fashion. He looked as if 
he were sorry for her, and she wondered why. 

“You want to get on very much, don’t you ?” he asked, gently. 
“Yes; very much !” she replied. 
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«“ Well, well!” muttered Tristram, and began to walk up and down 
the room. Presently he stopped and shook his broad shoulders, as if 
to free them from a weight. “Come,” said he, cheerfully ; “ you have 
done a good morning’s work, and I have got a little bit of good news 
for you as a reward. I have sold two of your pictures.” 

“Oh! have you?” exclaimed Hope, catching her breath. 

“Yes; and got a hundred guineas for the pair, too. What do you 
think of that aie 

A hundred guineas! Hope felt herself rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice. “Is it possible?” she cried. “Who could have bought 
them ?” 

“ Well, a dealer bought them ; but it was on commission, as I need 
hardly say. His instructions were to buy two of your pictures, and he 
wanted to know the price. I said a hundred guineas, at which he 
made an ugly face; but he admitted that he was authorized to expend 
that sum, and I assured him we couldn’t take less.” 

“Mr. Tristram,” said Hope, becoming grave, as a rather dispiriting 
thought crossed her mind, “upon your honor, was it you who bought 
those pictures ?” 

“Upon my honor,” answered Tristram, “it was not. Upon my 
honor, I don’t think them worth the money. And if you don’t know 
who the purchaser is, I’m sure I don’t.” 

“T haven’t an idea,” said Hope, musingly. 

She had an idea; but it was an absurd one, and she dismissed it. 
Young officers in the Guards, with next to no income, do not throw 
away a hundred guineas upon the daubs of an amateur. Besides, why 
should Captain Cunningham care to possess any of her productions? 
She never would have supposed that it could be he, only that she was 
unable to think of any one else who knew that she was painting with 
a view to ultimate profit. Nevertheless, this notion, for all its absurd- 
ity, came back to her more than once in the course of the afternoon 
and evening ; and she only got rid of it at last by reminding herself 
that Cunningham was a man whom she could never like, and that if he 
bought pictures at all it was probably to present them to little Mrs. 
Pierpoint. 


CHAPTER X I. 
HOPE IS TOLD THE TRUTH. 
Ir Hope had felt any overpowering desire to learn the name of the 
man who had so rashly expended a hundred guineas upon two carefully- 
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asked Tristram to give her the address of the picture-dealer and 
applied to that intermediary for the desired information. This course 
did, indeed, suggest itself to her ; but upon second thoughts she decided 
not to adopt it. People who insist upon knowing too much often have 
reason to repent of their curiosity ; and what, after all, did it signify? 
The important matter was that she had already managed to earn 
a round sum of money: that would be something to tell her uncle 
when he came up to London. In the mean time, she took advantage 
of her leisure to work unremittingly both in Tristram’s studio and at 
home. 

Tristram, after the first day, did not praise her much ; but, on the 
other hand, she fancied that he watched her with greater interest and 
treated her aspirations more seriously than he had done in the autumn. 
His method with her had the appearance of being a little capricious. 
He seldom allowed her to finish anything that she had begun, but 
would push it aside, saying, “'There’s enough of that: try something 
else.” Sometimes he would make one of his models sit to her in an at- 
titude which would have bothered Michael Angelo himself; sometimes 
he would order her to produce an effect of light and shade which even 
his own audacity might have hesitated to undertake. He never gave 
her anything easy to do, and never seemed to care much about her 
drawing being defective. By degrees she began to understand what it 
was that he was trying to discover ; and, though this made her tremble, 
—for she could not help knowing that the originality which he sought 
was not in her,—yet her courage rose even while she trembled and 
while the immense difficulties of Art grew more apparent to her. To 
recognize a difficulty is surely a step, though it be but a small one, 
towards overcoming it. 

The days flew by, and Hope’s holiday of hard labor seemed scarcely 
to have begun when it was over. It was, in fact, somewhat curtailed 
by the arrival of her relations in Eaton Square at a date rather earlier 
- than that which they had fixed upon. Parliament met in the first days 
of February, and, as an important amendment was moved to the Ad- 
dress, it was necessary that Mr. Lefroy should be in his place to swell 
the numerically feeble ranks of the Opposition. His voice, likewise, 
was placed at the service of his party and the country for a few minutes, 
when he rose, with an amiable smile, to say that the wild inconsist- - 
encies of the right honorable gentleman at the head of the Government 
had now, he should imagine, reached their culminating point. Further, 
that he (Mr. Lefroy) happened to know as a fact that a very large 
section of the right honorable gentleman’s followers were aghast— 
simply aghast—at the condition of public affairs, and would certainly 
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never give him another vote if they had the courage to obey their con- 
sciences. 

This declaration, which brought about—as it was probably designed 
to do—a very pretty row at the time, was not productive of serious 
consequences ; and, so far as any benefit to the Conservative cause was 
concerned, Mr. Lefroy might perhaps as well have.remained quietly at 
Helston Abbey. But his return to London, if it failed to check the 
headlong career of the ministry, was quite effectual in disturbing that 
of his niece. Hope, after she had bidden a regretful farewell to Hen- 
rietta Street and had reported herself, in accordance with instructions, 
in Eaton Square, soon perceived that her studies could be continued 
only in the face of persistent and almost insurmountable obstacles. Al- 
though she was nominally allowed to take her breakfast at any hour 
that suited her, she could not practically get it before ten o’clock ; and 
immediately afterwards her cousins were wont to claim her services. 

“You might be good-natured and come to the dress-maker’s with 
me,” Alice would say. “You have all your life to paint pictures in, 
and I have only a few weeks in which to provide myself with a stock 
of decent apparel.” 

Lady Jane, too, showed an alarming tendency to assume that all 
the required concessions had now been made, and that it only remained 
to summon Mr. Herbert up from the country. When Hope assured 
her that she was laboring under a total misapprehension of the case, she 
only smiled indulgently and said, “ Well, he must come up for Alice’s 
wedding, at any rate, and then you and he can talk matters over. But, 
for your own sake, I hope you won’t go on much longer like this. 
Everybody is talking about it.” 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed Hope, in dismay, “that you have 
told anybody that we are engaged ?” | 

“Certainly not. How could you think such a thing of me after 
my promise to you? Naturally people noticed that you were always 
together at Helston, and naturally I have been asked questions about 
it; but I have always replied that there was no engagement yet.” 

“Yet!” Hope groaned and turned away. It was evidently useless 
to remonstrate with her aunt. 

On the third day after her change of quarters a number of people 
came to dinner, among whom was a certain Mr. Francis: “A. great 
friend of Dick Herbert’s,’ Lady Jane whispered to her: “he is going 
to take you in to dinner, and I hope you will make yourself agreeable 
to him, because he is by way of being extra fastidious.” 

The inference that she was about to be submitted to Mr. Francis 
for approval was not calculated to prepossess Hope in favor of that 
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gentleman ; nor was she particularly taken with the look of him when 
he was introduced to her. He was a small, wiry, alert man, with bright 
brown eyes and dark hair and beard, in which last a white thread or 
two was distinguishable here and there. Hope fancied that he was 
mentally appraising her, and did not trouble herself to respond to his 
advances with any cordiality. He was not, however, discouraged by 
her coldness, and after a time she became interested in him, in spite of 
herself. He talked very pleasantly ; he seemed to know everybody, to 
have been everywhere, and to have tried his hand at all sorts of occupa- 
tions and amusements. Before dinner was half over Hope had found 
out that he had been in Parliament, but had accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, experience having forced him, as he said, to abandon so 
many of the advanced ideas with which he had started that he had 
thought it best to retire from political life while he had still a few 
illusions left. He appeared to know a good deal about art; he had at 
one time been war-correspondent to one of the chief daily papers; he 
had accompanied a yachting expedition to the polar regions, and there 
was no variety of sport with which he was not familiar. 

“Tt was Dick Herbert who first introduced me to the big game,” he 
. remarked. “You know him, I believe? And I hope you like him; 
because, if you don’t, we won’t talk about him.” 

Hope would much have preferred not to talk about him ;- but 
honesty compeiled her to admit that she liked him, and her neighbor 
went on: 

“T shall never be such a shot as Herbert; but I’m respectable 
enough to be trusted on occasions when it wouldn’t be altogether safe 
to miss ; and he and I have had many a good month together in India 
and Abyssinia. Dick Herbert is, without any exception, the best- 
tempered fellow that I know. I never saw him put out, and I never 
heard him grumble.” 

“T am not sure that I admire that extreme good-nature,” Hope was 
provoked into saying. ‘Of course, if one does not care particularly 
about anything or anybody, one is not likely to be put out.” 

Mr. Francis looked annoyed. “ You don’t know much of Dick 
Herbert, evidently,” he remarked. — 

As he was silent for several minutes after this, Hope flattered her- 
self that she had caused him to drop the subject ; but presently he took 
her terribly aback by turning round in his chair so as to face her, and 
saying, “ Miss Lefroy, I wish you would tell me something. Perhaps 
it is rather impertinent of me to ask ; but am I right in suspecting that 
Herbert is going to be married ?” 

“‘ [—I—don’t know,” answered Hope, faintly. But she recovered - 
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herself in a minute, and added, “To the best of my belief he is not 
engaged to anybody.” 

“Oh, I see; only going to be. Well, I’m sorry. I hope you will 
excuse my saying that I’m sorry. I don’t speak from a selfish point of 
view, for I should be glad to see Herbert married, though I suppose I 
may expect to lose a good friend when the event comes off; but. there 
are very few women good enough for him, and still fewer who would be 
likely to suit him. I wonder whether it is too late to try and stop this.” 

Hope hardly knew how to answer. As no direct reference had been 
made to herself, she thought it best to assume that she was not alluded 
to, and said,— 

“Not in the least too late, I should think. As I told you, I don’t 
believe Mr. Herbert is engaged at all.” 

“ Ah, but you think he will be before long, and so does Lady Jane; 
she gave me to understand as much. Besides, he wouldn’t have stayed 
all that time at your uncle’s without a reason. As a general thing, he 
hates staying in other people’s houses, unless it is for a few days’ shoot- 
ing. You are quite mistaken in supposing that Herbert doesn’t care. 
about anything or anybody. He cares a good deal more than most 
people, and shows it a good deal less, that is all. He is the very last 
man in the world who ought to make such a marriage as I am pretty 
sure that this would be. His wife must be able to enter into his 
ways, otherwise she will spoil his life, and very likely her own into the 
bargain,—if that signifies.” . 

“Possibly it might signify to her,” remarked Hope. “Do you 
mean that she should be able to shoot lions and tigers ?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Francis, rather tartly, “I don’t. I mean that 
she ought to be as unselfish and kind-hearted as he is; and, to speak 
plainly, I doubt whether the lady in question is remarkable for unself- 
ishness.” 

“ Are you sure that you know much about her?” inquired Hope. 

“T am not very well acquainted with her, certainly; but some 
people are easily classified. No doubt she would turn out a very fair, 
average empty-headed member of society if she were mated with one 
of her own species; but most assuredly she -is not fit to black Dick 
Herbert’s boots. I ought to apologize for my plain language; but I 
hate to think of poor Herbert being so thrown away.” 

“Pray don’t apologize, Mr. Francis,” said Hope, who was excusably 
indignant. “TI dare say it will do me good to have heard what is the 
impression that I produce upon a total stranger. But I think you are 
needlessly alarmed on your friend’s account. Both he and I are per- 
‘fectly free, as it happens, and, if you will only repeat some of the 
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amiable things that you have been saying about me to him, no doubt 
he will give up all idea of throwing himself away upon me.” 

Hope was too angry to turn her eyes towards her neighbor. Had 
she done so, she would have been privileged to behold a man of the 
world, an ex-member of Parliament, and an intrepid hunter, looking 
as great a fool as it is possible for any mortal to look. 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed, in accents of heart-felt distress ; 
“what a frightful mistake I have made! I never for a moment sup- 
posed that you were the lady: I thought, of course, it was your cousin, 
It was Lady Jane who misled me; she was so oracular about it. I am 
afraid you will never forgive me, Miss Lefroy.” 

Hope could have forgiven him more easily if she could have par- 
doned herself. How could she have been so foolish as to let out the 
very thing that she was most anxious to conceal? How could she have 
supposed that Mr. Francis, or any other casual acquaintance, would tell 
her to her face that she was empty-headed and selfish ? 

“The best plan is to‘say no more about it,” she answered, not over- 
graciously. “It is a great pity that Aunt Jane cannot keep anything 
to herself. I am sorry you have such a bad opinion of poor Gertrude. 
But perhaps, after all, you only meant that you did not wish your 
friend to marry anybody.” 

And then she turned away from him and began to talk to an old 
gentleman who was seated on the other side of her. 

Hope had no further conversation with Mr. Francis that evening ; 
but his words remained in her mind and rankled there. If what he 
had said applied to Gertrude, it applied with quite equal force to herself ; 
and after everybody had gone away she summoned up all her courage, 
drew her aunt into one of the empty rooms, and said, “ Aunt Jane, I 
want to tell you that I have quite made up my mind not to marry Mr. 
Herbert.” 

Poor Lady Jane fairly lost patience. “It appears to me, Hope,” 
she exclaimed, “that there is only one thing about which you have 
made up your mind, and that is to cause as much distress as you can to 
everybody. I shall not interfere. When Dick Herbert comes, you 
and he must settle it between you. But I must say that for a girl who 
professes such extreme reluctance to be dependent upon her relations 
you are singularly unwilling to take an excellent opportunity of re- 
lieving them from all responsibility for your vagaries.” _ 

And with that Lady Jane clutched her bedroom candlestick and 
marched majestically up-stairs. 

The good lady—for she was really good, and wished no harm to any 
living creature—was sorry afterwards that she had spoken so sharply ; 
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but she did not think it necessary to retract her words, nor, perhaps, 
even if she had done so, would her niece have been able to forget them. 

Early the next day Hope escaped to Tristram’s studio. The maid 
who had been told off to accompany her since her removal to Eaton 
Square could not be spared that morning, she was informed: so she 
broke through regulations for once, and, without saying a word to any- 
body, went off alone. But when she reached her destination she found 
that she could do nothing. Her trembling fingers refused to obey her, 
and presently she sank down upon a chair, saying, “It is no good: I 
am too tired.” 

“What is the matter with you?” asked Tristram, who had stationed 
himself beside her easel. 

Hope was very nearly bursting into tears outright. However, she 
swallowed down the lump in her throat, and answered, “Nothing is 
the matter,—at least, everything is the matter. Mr. Tristram, I can’t 
bear it any longer: I must be put out of my pain. I am sure you can 
tell me now. Is there any chance?” 

Tristram’s long, bony fingers twisted themselves into his beard. 
He gazed at his questioner, and made no articulate reply ; but every 
second of silence was a reply to her, falling like lead upon her heart. — 

“No,” he burst out roughly, at last; “there is no chance.” Then 
he spun round on his heels, walked away to the window, and remained 
there, looking out at the gray sky and the bare, blackened trees. 

Probably there are few people who have not, at one time or another, 
received some such answer as this. We have waited, perhaps, through 
long weeks, hoping against hope, for news of the missing ship; we 
have scanned the doctor’s face, it may be, day after day, not daring to 
put into words the question that has been trembling upon our lips. And 
then, all of a sudden, the blow falls. It is an odd sensation, and is 
seldom what we expected it to be. The worst has happened that. can 
happen. It is all over; the very suffering itself is over, only the 
memory of it remaining. Whether we know it or not, the recuperative 
forces of nature set to work instantly to console us, and what people 
call despair is very often only another word for peace. The first thing 
that Hope was conscious of, after a minute of dizziness and bewilder- 
ment, was that she was sorry for the good friend who had been forced 
to deal so cruelly with her. 

“Never mind,” she said: “ you have.done your best.” 

That great baby Tristram turned to her with his features distorted 
into a grotesque grimace and tears in his eyes. He began to speak 
loudly and hurriedly, his words jostling one another. “TI had to tell 
you—what could I say? You have not genius, and without genius 
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you cannot—in your position—take up art as a trade. It was better 
that you should be told. I know; don’t trouble to explain: I under- 
stand it all. You have had a dream, and it can’t come true. Heaven 
help us! we all have dreams, and all have to wake out of them, some 
in one way, some in another. What a world we live in !—and what 
helpless wretches we are! All this because a man as rich as Croesus 
takes it into his head one day to buy a few shares in an infernal un- 
limited bank! If any one wants proof of the intervention of Providence, 
there it is for him. Don’t tell me that these things happen by blind 
chance. Why they should ever happen at all—but what is the good of 
talking? Courage! courage ! don’t let that devil of a thing that they call 
life beat you. Fight it out. Look at me: I have been through worse 
trouble than you have known or ever will know, I trust; and yet here 
I am, alive and well and happy,—yes, happy, in spite of all. I have 
felt like cutting my throat more than once; there have been days when 
I thought I could not hold out any longer, and must knock under. 
Even when the worst was over, I had to contend against poverty and 
stupidity and the malevolence of those cursed criticse——”’ He went 
on confusedly referring to the miseries of his past life, half forgetting 
his hearer’s troubles in the remembrance of his own; but that he could 
not help: it was his nature to view the world and all events that took 
place therein subjectively. 

After a time he recollected himself, grew calmer, and sat down be- 
side the girl, taking both her listless hands in his strong ones. “Come, 
now, Miss Hope,” he said ; “we must not make a tragedy out of this. 
We don’t know what your life might have been like if you had been 
able to make what you wished of it: it isn’t certain that it would have 
been happy. I think a man who has creative power, and who feels in 
him the love of beauty, cannot be miserable; but I don’t know about 
women : their wants are not the same as ours. Just now, what you are 
thinking of is the irksomeness of having to live with people who don’t 
suit you ; but that will not last forever. Perhaps it may come to an 
end very soon.” 

“Yes, perhaps,” assented Hope. - Presently she. added, “ Mr. Tris- 
tram, will you advise me what to do? . You have always been so kind, 
and I have no one else to consult, except people who can’t give an un- 
prejudiced opinion.” And, without further preface, she related to him 
the history of Herbert’s offer and of her provisional acceptance of it. 

Tristram heard her out, making no comment, and, when she had 
finished, said, “I think I would rather not advise you.” 

“T am not bound to follow your advice,” answered Hope, smiling 
faintly. “ Let me at least know what you think.” 
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“Well, then, I will say to you what I should say to my own daugh- 
ter, if I had one. I know something of Mr. Herbert, and all that I 
know of him is in his favor. He is no longer a very young man; he 
has been rich and his own master from his boyhood, and he has never 
made a fool of himself in any way. From what you tell me, and from 
what I have heard from others, I should think that he would be a kind - 
husband. There is no reason why you should not marry him, and 
every reason why you should, except one. My belief is that love—in 
the sense of what is called being in love—is a curse rather than a bless- 
ing. At the best, it promotes selfishness, and at the worst, it brings 
about jealousies and broken hearts and all kinds of unhappiness. Mar- 
riages are made without any regard to it in France, and I never could 
see that French couples were at all less attached to one another than 
English couples. Indeed, family ties are far stronger with them than 
with us. But I know perfectly well that all this doesn’t and can’t con- 
vince you. Nature has the same method with all young creatures, and 
an old fellow’s experience has no chance against her. I am afraid I 
cannot be of much service to you in this matter.” 

“But it comes to this,” said Hope, after pondering for a while, 
“that you do advise me to marry Mr. Herbert.” 

“Yes, I won’t shirk the responsibility: it is what I should advise. 
But I may be quite wrong. My mind is warped,—I have suffgred too 


He rose and took a turn or two up and down the room. “One 
thing,” he said, “I may tell you, for your comfort: though you have 
not genius, you have talent, and plenty of it. Painting will always be 
a resource and a consolation to you, whatever happens. Nothing can 
rob you of that.” 

But perhaps this seemed rather cold comfort to Hope, who made 
no rejoinder while she put on her hat and jacket. 

Tristram accompanied her to the outer door and held her hand for 
a minute, saying “God bless you!” when she bade him good-by. It 
was tacitly understood between them that she would return no more to 
the studio in which she had spent so many happy, sanguine hours. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LADY JANE IS MADE HAPPY. 
THE wedding of Lord Middleborough, an event of some magnitude 
in its way, took place immediately after Easter. The ceremony, in 
accordance with a custom recently introduced, was performed in the 
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afternoon, and was graced by the presence of as many dukes, duchesses, 
cabinet ministers, ex-cabinet ministers, foreign ambassadors, and social 
celebrities as the eye of a fond mother could wish to rest upon. So 
large was the throng of invited guests that, when these had been mar- 
shalled to their places, and the claims of the representatives of the 
press had been attended to, there was not much room left for the British 
public, which had assembled in great force, as it always does at such 
times, and which, for the most part, had to content itself with waiting 
outside in a bitter east wind and admiring the gay clothing of the ladies 
as they hurried across the strip of red carpet from their carriages to the 
church. 

The bride, a rather pretty little blue-eyed woman, was honored by 
a general murmur of approbation ; the bridesmaids also were pronounced 
worthy, both in person and in costume, of the occasion; but perhaps 
the most unequivocal success of the day was obtained by the tall, pale 
girl dressed in French gray, who, if she had been listening, might have 
heard herself described by. an appreciative butcher’s-boy as “a real 
beauty,”—which expression of opinion was instantly confirmed by the 
by-standers. Nor was it only among the plebeian herd upon the pave- 
ment that the appearance of this lady caused a momentary sensation. 
The more critical assemblage within the building did not fail to remark 
her delicate, high-bred features, the graceful carriage of her head, and 
her large and rather sorrowful gray eyes. The majority, not knowing 
who she was, whispered inquiries about her, and those who did know 
replied, “Oh, that is Miss Lefroy, the daughter of the late man. Lost 
a huge fortune in the Central English Bank smash,” which generally 
elicited a murmur of “ Poor thing! no wonder she looks so sad.” 

A few well-informed persons mentioned a rumor that she was about 
to be married to “that queer fellow, Dick Herbert ;” and this greatly 
increased the curiosity with which she was regarded ; for women of all 
ranks, ages, and dispositions are interested in a marriage, and especial 
interest would attach to that of Dick Herbert,—not so much because 
he was a “queer fellow” as because he was so rich, and had been for 
such a number of years an ostensible bachelor that nine people out of 
ten believed him to have a wife somewhere who was not presentable. 

Hope was entirely unconscious of being noticed or discussed, and, 
even if she had heard what was being said about her, she would not 
have cared much. The days when the coupling of her name with 
Herbert’s would have brought a flush of anger into her cheeks were 
past and gone: it was very likely—more likely than not, now—that 
her name would be permanently coupled with his. No further direct 
pressure had been brought to bear upon her either by her uncle or by 
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Lady Jane ; but in a hundred little ways the conviction had been brought 
home to her that if she threw away this chance the reproaches heaped 
upon her would be greater than she would be able to bear. Since 
Tristram had swept away her dream of life into space, she had grown 
- apathetic about the future, which seemed to hold no golden promises 
for her; she had not definitely decided what she would do, but she 
knew very well that Herbert would say something to her that day, and 
she was disposed to abide by his judgment, whatever it might be. She 
could see him on the opposite side of the church, towering a head above 
his neighbors ; she watched him while the choir sang “The voice that 
breathed o’er Eden,” and while the bishop, assisted by his satellites, 
proceeded with the form of words which was to convert Alice Lefroy 
into a viscountess. Once their eyes met, and he smiled. He had a 
kindly, pleasant, honest sort of face. “I don’t think he will beat me, 
at all events,” Hope said to herself, with something between an incipient 
laugh and a sob in her throat. 

Well, it would soon be over now; she would soon n know her fate ; 
and it would be something to have dons with indecision. Time, plod- 
ding on with even steps, brought her nearer and nearer to the moment 
which she half dreaded and half wished for. The ceremony was con- 
cluded ; the crowd—not quite so large a one as had been present at the 
church—repaired to Eaton Square to inspect the wedding-presents, and 
gradually melted away ; the bride and bridegroom, being possessed of 
three large houses of their own, drove off to spend the honeymoon in 
one belonging to a relative, which had been lent them for that pur- 
pose ; Hope was standing alone in a small morning-room, looking out 
of the window and waiting for the sound of an approaching footstep 
which she expected every instant to hear. 

She had already shaken hands with Herbert, but only a few words 
had passed between them, and it was hardly to be supposed that he 
would go away without a longer interview. He did not, however, seem 
inclined to hurry himself, and Hope was rather angry with him for 
keeping her waiting. She could hear voices and laughter down-stairs, 
where, no doubt, he was engaged in conversation with the rest of the 
family, and she could fancy it all,—Mr. Lefroy rubbing his hands and 
saying, “Thank goodness that is over!’ Gertrude reporting some 
acrimonious speech of Lady Chatterton’s; Lady Jane smiling con- 
tentedly, and exclaiming, all of a sudden, “ Dear me! where can Hope 
be? I wish you would go and see what has become of her, Dick,”— 
and then a slow, deliberate step mounting the stairs. Oh, why didn’t 
they make haste and get it all ended? 

In reality, her suspense was not prolonged for more than five 
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minutes or so. She heard the door opened and shut ; some one entered 
the room and advanced until he was close to her elbow, and then, just 
for a second, a wild notion took possession of her. Suppose it should 
not be he? Suppose it should be—somebody else ? 

But of course it was he; and it was his voice that was saying, 
cheerfully, “ Well, you didn’t write to me, after all.” 

“T had nothing to write about,” answered Hope, still looking out 
. of the window. Her hands were cold and damp, a sudden access of 
nervousness had come upon her, and she did not venture to look at 
him. 

But he showed no consciousness of her distress. “I thought,” he 
said, “that perhaps you would let me know how you were getting on. 
Is Mr. Tristram encouraging ?” 

Hope turned round and dropped into the nearest chair. “No,” 
she answered, “TI have not got on af all; I never shall get on now. 
Haven’t you heard? Didn’t they tell you?” Then, recollecting her- 
self, “ But of course they. could not. I did not mention it to them, and 
no one has ever asked me about it. I suppose they knew all along 
that I should fail.” 

She glanced at him to see whether he showed any sign of surprise, 
or pleasure, or regret ; but his face expressed nothing at all. 

“Tsn’t it rather too soon to despair?” was his only comment. 

“Mr. Tristram says not. He told me that I had no chance what- 
ever.” 


“ What a brute !” 
“He is the best friend that I have in the world. I asked him to 


tell me the truth, and I was very glad that he told it me without 
phrases.” 

“And what are you going to do now?” Herbert asked, after a 
pause. 

“T don’t know,” answered Hope. 

Presently she glanced up at him again and saw that he was sorry 
for her. He certainly looked very kind ; but it is never quite pleasant 
- tobe pitied. “Since I can’t have what I want, I must do without it, 
that is all,” she remarked, rather brusquely. 

There was nothing to be urged against so self-evident a proposition ; 
but Herbert was able to put forward another equally indisputable. 
“When one has got what one wants, one doesn’t always like it,” he 
observed. And, obtaining no response, he went on, “ Now, about the 
alternative suggestion that I made to you: have you thought any more 
of it?” 

“Of course I have thought of it,” Hope answered, slowly. 
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“ And you don’t much fancy it?” 

“T hardly know what to say. I can’t feel about marriage as you 
and everybody else seem to feel. Mr. Herbert, do you think we ought 
to marry, not caring in the least for one another?” 

“The case is not quite so bad as that, is it? Our understanding 
was that it wouldn’t be a love-match. Surely that docan’t exclude 
affection.” 

That passing sensation of wonder and resentment which Hope had - 
felt once before swept over her again, as she raised her eyes to his frank, 
good-tempered face. She did not wish him to be in love with her; 
but at the same time it was a little strange and a little unflattering that 
he should be so entirely free from any idea of such a thing. “It does 
not exclude affection, of course,” she agreed; “only sometimes I am 
afraid—but I may be If you are content to have 
it so, I am.” 

“ That’s all right: then we'll it settled,” said he, with a 
cheerful air of relief. “It won’t be my fault if you ever repent of 
your bargain. I shall remember my promise: you will have your own 
way and live your own life, and whenever you find me a bore you will 
only have to say so, and I'll take myself off. I’m always ready to 
book my passage for the other side of the world at a moment’s notice. 
Do you like yachting ?” 

Hope shook her head. “TI hate the sea.” 

“Well, I love it: so that you can count upon being rid of me fora 
good part of the summer, at all events.” 

“And Mr. Francis will keep you company, I suppose,” said Hope, 
laughing a little, though she did not feel very merry. “Do you know 
that I met your friend Mr. Francis a short time ago? He gave me 
quite a new view of your character.” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” 

“Yes: he had heard a report that you were going to be married, 
and he was very much annoyed and rather rude about it. He said you 
were the last man in the world who ought to make a marriage of con- 
venience, that nobody was good enough for you, and that unless your 
wife could share your tastes—does that mean taking long cruises with- 
out being sea-sick ?—she would spoil your life.” 

“Francis is an ass,” remarked Herbert, placidly. 

“He did not strike me as being that.” 

“He is, though,—a clever ass: there are lots of them about. I 
am a stupid ass, if you like, but I do know what I want.” 

“Why should you want this?” exclaimed Hope. “I cannot under- 
stand why you should want it !” 
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“T thought I had told you down at Helston. But never mind: I 
am not afraid of the result.” 

Hope, however, was a good deal afraid. She got up and moved 
restlessly about the room. ll her life long, until recently, she had 
been accustomed to be loved: she was not sure of herself, and did not 
know what she might become if in future she was only to be tolerated. 


_ Perhaps it was not very dignified, but an impulse which she could not 


resist prompted her to pause suddenly beside the man who—whether 
he admitted it or not—must control her destiny. “You will be good 
to me, won’t you?” she murmured, appealingly. 

What could any one say or do in answer to such a question? Her- 
bert rose and took possession of her hands. ‘My dear,” he said, 
kindly, “ you may trust me for that.” And then he bent down and 
kissed her forehead. 

If he thought such an action natural and permissible under the 
circumstances, it was because he really knew very little of the queer 
nature of women. Hope started away from him, flushing painfully. 

“‘ You must not do that !”’ she cried, with tears in her voice. “There — 
must be nothing—nothing—of that kind! I thought at least we were 
to have no pretence !” 

Herbert looked considerably crestfallen, and a tinge of color found 
its way also into his sunburnt cheek. “I beg your pardon,” he said, 
humbly : “T will not offend you in that way again. I fancied -—— 

“You fancied that it was the proper thing to do,” she interrupted ; 
“but it is not; and your having fancied so only shows—— Oh, I 
don’t think I can marry you! I don’t think I can!” she concluded, 
sinking down into her chair again 

Yet even while she said this she felt that she had gone too far now 
to recede, and he had not much difficulty in making his peace with her. 
Only she was very urgent upon the point of there being no “ make- 
believe” between them, and as to this he declared himself to be oe 
of one mind with her. 

“You know, I always told you that in my opinion the one impor- 
tant thing is to start fair,” he said. “If we are only honest with one 
another we are sure to get on all right. I want you, if you will, to 
tell me everything, without bothering yourself to consider whether it 
will hurt my feelings or not. I always like to hear the truth, pleasant 
or unpleasant.” 

“T think I may promise that,” Hope answered, saciniiediie “T 
have told you nothing but the truth, so far: you know all that there is 
to know about me. And I will try not to spoil your life,” she added, 
with a slight smile. 
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“No fear of that. We thoroughly understand one another now. 
We are not lovers; we are two friends who are going to set up house 
together : isn’t that it?” | | 

“Yes; that is it,” replied Hope. 

And, having committed themselves to the above absurd and utterly 
impracticable scheme of existence, these two fools went down-stairs to 
make it known, being well aware that only the warmest congratulations 
awaited the announcement of their folly. 

Nothing, indeed, could have been more genuine or more heartily 
expressed than the contentment of Mr. Lefroy and Lady Jane. The 
cloud which had arisen of late between them and their niece was at 
once and forever dispelled. Herbert, who had to catch a train, soon 
went away; and hardly had the door closed behind him before Lady 
Jane began to contemplate arrangements for a second matrimonial 
function. 

“Tt can hardly take place before the end of the season,” she said. 
“There will be the trousseau to be provided, and I should think most 
likely he will want to re-furnish Farndon. I haven’t seen the place 
for a long time; but when I was there last it looked as if it wanted a 
great deal doing to it. I wonder whether his sister will go on living 
there. I suppose she must; and yet I am not so sure that she will, 
for she is an independent sort of girl, and she has money of her own. 
No doubt she will marry before long. Somebody said something about 
that Cunningham boy having paid her a good deal of attention. It 
would be a good match for him ; but I don’t know——” 

“Oh, Aunt Jane,” interrupted Hope, “do let us try to talk about 
anything in the world for the next few months except marrying and 
giving in marriage !” 

But that was the last faint symptom of revolt that escaped her. 
As the days went on, she became reconciled to her lot, and saw that it 
might have been a worse one. Happiness, she kept on saying to her- 
self, is not everything ; and, besides, there are many kinds of happiness. 
One kind, certainly, might be derived from having satisfied everybody. 
When one has fought and has been beaten, it is a consolation to be 
kindly and generously treated by the conquerors; and on this score 
Hope had no cause for complaint. She might, had she been so minded, 
have gone to Tristram’s studio every day now, and Lady Jane’s maid 
would never have been too busy to accompany her ; her uncle troubled 
himself more than once to gratify her love of art by taking her to one 
of the picture-galleries ; her aunt never pressed her to do anything that 
she did not like, nor quarrelled with her for declining to go out into 
the world. These may not have been very important concessions, but, 
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| such as they were, she was grateful for them. She recognized the fact 
that she had reached the end of a chapter in her life, and appreciated 
the consideration which allowed her to patise before opening a fresh one. 
| (To be continued.) ) 
| : THE MARCH WIND. 
7; wind of March, and sing 
Your songs unto the timid buds and grass ; 
Unclasp the fetters of the woodland spring nak 
| Hushed in its house of glass. 
| Blow, wind of March, and thrill 
. The languid pulses of the barren trees, 
Until their empty hands with blossoms fill , 
| And tempt the honey-bees. 
I Blow, wind of March, and wake | 
The sleeping violets with gentle words ; 
Spread your green canopy of leaves and make 
A shelter for the birds. . 
Blow, sturdy wind of March, 
i And burst the winter’s frosty prison-bars ; . 
| Blow all the clouds from heaven’s azure arch 
| And stud it with white stars. ! 
| 
| Blow, wind of March, ay, blow, 
| Until the orchards heed your voice, and bloom : 
Then whisper softly where the wild flowers grow 
| About the winter’s tomb. 
| 
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pS play is yet to be written. Such is the unanimous 

verdict of the guild of dramatic critics of America, the gentlemen 
whom Mr. Phebus, in “ Lothair,” would describe as having failed to 
write the American play themselves. Unanimity among critics‘of any 
kind is remarkable, but in this instance the critics probably are right. 
In all of its forms, except the dramatic, we have a literature which is 
American, distinctive, and a credit to us. The histories of Motley and 
of Prescott are standard works throughout the literary world. "Wash- 
ington Irving and Hawthorne are as well known to all English readers 
and are as dearly loved as are Thackeray and Charles Lamb. Poems like 
Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” Whittier’s “Snow-Bound,” Lowell’s “The 
Courtin’,” and Bret Harte’s “Cicely,” belong as decidedly to America 
as do Gray’s “ Elegy” to England, “'The Cotter’s Saturday Night” to 
Scotland, or the songs of the Minnesingers to the German Fatherland, 
and they are perhaps to be as enduring as any of these. Mr. Lowell, 
Mr. Emerson, and Professor John Fiske are essayists and philosophers 
who reason as well and as clearly and with as much originality as do 
any of the sages of other lands. In our negro melodies we have a 
national music that has charms to soothe the savage and the civilized 
breast in both hemispheres. American humor and American humorists 
are so peculiarly American that they are sui generis and belong to a dis- 
tinct school of their own; while in fiction Cooper’s Indian novels, 
Holmes’s “ Elsie Venner,” Mrs. Stowe’s “ Oldtown Folk,” Howells’s 
“Silas Lapham,” and Cable’s “Old Creole Days,” are purely charac- 
teristic of the land in which they were written and of the people and 
manners and customs of which they treat, and are as charming in their 
way as are any of the romances of the Old World. Freely acknowl- 
edging all this, the dramatic critics still are unable to explain the ab- 
sence of anything like a standard American drama and the non-exist- 
ence of a single immortal American play. 

The Americans are a theatre-going people: more journals devoted 
to dramatic affairs are published in New York than in any European 
capital, except perhaps Paris. Our native actors in many instances are 
unexcelled on any stage of the world ; we have sent to England to meet 
with unqualified favor from English audiences J. H. Hackett, Charlotte 
Cushman, Joseph Jefferson, Edwin Booth, John 8S. Clarke, Lawrence 
Barrett, Edwin Forrest, Mary Anderson, Kate Bateman, and many 
more; while, with the exception of certain of Bronson Howard’s com- 
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edies, localized and renamed, how many original American plays are. 
known favorably or at all to our British cousins? “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
although its scenes are American, is not an original American play by 
any means: it is an adaptation of Irving’s familiar legend, its central 
figure is a Dutchman whose English is broken, and its adapter is an 
Irishman. But “Rip Van Winkle” and Joseph K. Emmett’s “Fritz” 
and “The Danites” are the most popular of the American plays in Eng- 
land, and are considered, no doubt, correct pictures of American life. 

_ That the American dramatists are trying very hard, however, to 
produce American dramas all theatrical managers on this side the 
Atlantic know too well ; for shelves and waste-paper-baskets are full 
of them to overflowing. Frequent rejection and evident want of de- _ 
mand have no effect whatever upon the continuous supply. How few of 
these are successful or are likely to live beyond one week or one season 
all habitual theatre-goers can say. During the single century of the 
American stage not twoscore plays of any description have appeared 
which have been truly American and which at the same time are of 
any value to dramatic literature or of any credit to the American name. 
By purely American play is meant the original production of an Ameri- 
can writer, with American scenes and characters, which is thoroughly 
American in tone. In this category cannot be ended dramas like 
Mr. Daly’s “ Pique” or “The Big Bonanza,” for the one is from an - 
English novel and the other from a German play ; nor Mr. Boucicault’s 

“ Belle Lamar” or “The Octoroon,” which are native here, but from the 
pen of an alien; nor plays like “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which are not 
original, but are drawn largely, if not wholly, from American novels ; 
nor plays like “The Twelve Temptations” or “The Black Crook,” 
which are not plays at all. 

The first American play ever put upon a regular stage by a willie 
sional company of actors was “ The Contrast,” performed at the theatre 
in John Street, New York, on the 16th of April, 1786. It was, as 
recorded by William Dunlap in his “ History of the American Thea- 
tre,” a comedy in five acts, by Royal Tyler, Esq., a Boston gentleman 
of no great literary pretensions, but in his later life prominent in the 
history of Vermont, to which State he moved shortly after its admis- 
sion into the Federal Union in 1791. Mr. Ireland preserves the cast 
of “The Contrast,” which, containing no names prominent in histri- 
onic history, is not of particular interest here. It was not a brilliant 
comedy, weak in plot, incident, and dialogue ; but it is worthy of notice, 
not only because of its distinction as the first-born of American plays, 
but because of its introduction and creation of the now so familiar stage- 
Yankee, Jonathan, played by Thomas Wignell, an Englishman who 
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came to this country the preceding year, was a clever actor, and later a 
successful manager in Philadelphia, dying in 1803. Jonathan no doubt 
wore long-tailed blue coats, striped trousers, and short waistcoats, or the 
costume of the period that nearest approached this: certainly he whit- 
tled sticks, and said “ Tarnation” and “I vum,” and called himself a 
“true-born son of liberty” through his nose, as have the hundreds of 
stage- Yankees, from Asa Trenchard down, who have come after him, 
and for whom he and Mr. Wignell and Royal Tyler, Esq., are solely 
responsible. Jonathan was the chief character in the piece, which was 
almost a one-part play. Its representations were few. 

. The American drama, such as it is, may be divided into four classes: 
the Indian and the Revolutionary drama, which are generally identical . 
and coincident ; the society plays, of which Mrs. Mowatt’s “ Fashion” and 
Howard’s “ Saratoga” are fair examples ; the Yankee or character plays, 
like “Solon Shingle” or “The Mighty Dollar ;” and the plays of local 
low life, like “ Mose” or “Squatter Sovereignty.” Of these the Indian 
drama, as aboriginal, should receive perhaps the first attention here. 

The earliest Indian play of which there is any record on the Ameri- 
can stage was from the pen of an Englishwoman, Anne Kemble (Mrs. 
Hatton), a member of the great Kemble family, and a sister of John 
Kemble and of Mrs. Siddons. It is described as an operatic spectacle, 
and was entitled “Tammany.” Dedicated to and brought out under 
the patronage of the Tammany Society, it was first presented at the 
John Street Theatre, New York, on the 3d of March, 1794. Columbus 
and St. Tammany himself were among the characters represented. The 
Indians who figured upon the stage were not very favorably received by 
the braves of that day, quite a party of whom witnessed the initial per- 
formance of the piece, and “ Tammany” was not a success, notwithstand- 
ing the power of the Kemble name, the good will of the sachems of the 
Society, and the additional attraction of the stage-settings, which were 
the first attempts at anything like correct and elaborate scenic effects in 
this country. 

The John Street Theatre, although it was the most important in the 
town for several years, was not the first New York theatre. It was 
located on the north side of John Street, a few doors from Broadway, 
sixty feet back from the street, and in the rear of the buildings now 
numbered 17, 19, and 21. It was a wooden structure, painted red, and 
of no architectural pretensions, although commodious and well arranged 
for its time. It was opened to the public December 7, 1767, and closed 
January 13, 1798, “The New Theatre,” on Park Row, better known 
as the “Park Theatre,” being opened on the 29th of January of the 
same year, 1798. 
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At the Park Theatre, June 14, 1808, was presented the next Indian 
play of any importance, and, as written by a native American, Mr. 
James N. Barker, of Philadelphia, it should take precedence of “Tam- 
many,” perhaps, in the history of the Indian drama. It was entitled 
“The Indian Princess,” was founded on the story of Pocahontas, and, 
like “ Tammany,” was musical in its character. It was printed in 1808 
or 1809, and is rather a clever production, the versification smooth and 
clear, the dialogue bright, and the plot well sustained throughout. 

Pocahontas has ever been a favorite character in our Indian plays. 
George Washington Parke Custis wrote a drama of that name, pre- 
sented at the Park Theatre, New York, December 28, 1830, Mrs. 
Barnes playing the titular part. James Thorne, an English singer, 
who died a few years later, was Captain John Smith ; Thomas Placide 
was Lieutenant Percy; Peter Richings, Powhatan; and Edmund 
Simpson, the manager of the Park for so many years, played Master 
Rolf. Robert Dale Owen’s “Pocahontas” was played at the same 
house seven years later, February 8, 1838, with Miss Emma Wheatley 
as Pocahontas ; John H. Clarke, the father of Constantia Clarke, the 
Olympic favorite in later years, as Powhatan; Peter Richings, an 
Indian character, Maccomac; John A. Fisher, Hans Krabbins ; his 
sister, Jane M. Fisher,—Mrs. Vernon,—Ann; and Charlotte Cush- 
man, at that time fond of appearing in male parts, Rolf. As these 
several versions of the story of the Indian maiden are preserved to us, 
that of Mr. Owen is decidedly the best as a literary production. It has 
not been seen upon the stage in many years. With the “ Pocahontas” 
of John Brougham, that very clever burlesque, all veteran play-goers 
are familiar; but unhappily John Brougham cannot be claimed as an 
American, nor his “ Pocahontas,” therefore, as a national production. 

Among many other Indian plays, successful or unsuccessful, known 
in other days and now quite forgotten, may be mentioned “ Sassacus ; or, 
The Indian Wife,” said to have been written by William Wheatley, then 
a leading young man at the Park Theatre, New York, where “Sassa- 
cus” was produced on the 8th of July, 1836, Wheatley playing an 
Indian part, Pokota; his sister, Miss Emma Wheatley, then at the 
height of her popularity, playing Unca, and John R. Scott, Sassacus. 
This latter gentleman as a “red man of the wood” was always a great 
favorite with the gallery, and he created the titular réles in “ Kairris- 
sah,” “Oroloosa,” “Outalassie,” and other aboriginal dramas with de- 
cided credit to himself. In the course of a few years, while the stage- 
Indian was still the fashion, were seen in different American theatres 
“The Pawnee Chief,” “Onylda; or, The Pequot Maid,” “ Ontiata ; 
or, The Indian Heroine,” “ Osceola,” ‘“Oroonoka,” “ 'Tuscatomba,” 
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“ Wacousta,” “Tutoona,” “ Yemassee,” and “ Wissahickon,” not one 
of which lives to tell its own tale to-day. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Forrest’s great success with “ Metamora,” a 
prize drama for which he paid its author, John Augustus Stone, five 
hundred dollars,—a large sum of money for such a production half a 
century ago,—was the secret of the remarkable run upon Indian plays 
from which theatre-goers throughout the country suffered between the 
years 1830 and 1840. Forrest, even at that early period in his career, 
was the recognized leader of the American stage, the founder of a pecu- 
liar school of acting, with a host of imitators and followers. Metamora 
was one of his strongest and most popular parts, its great effect upon 
his admirers is still vividly remembered, and, naturally, other actors 
sought like glory and profit in similar réles. 

“ Metamora ; or, The Last of the Wampanoags” was produced for 
the first time on any stage at the Park Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 15, 1829. Mr. Forrest, Peter Richings, Thomas Placide, John 
Povey, Thomas Barry, Mrs. Hilson (Ellen Augusta Johnson), and 
Mrs. Sharpe were in the original cast. As Metamora Mr. Forrest 
appeared many hundreds of nights, and in almost every city of the 
American Union. Wemyss, at the time of the first production of the 
play in Philadelphia, January 22, 1830, wrote of him and of “ Meta- 
mora” as follows: “ The anxiety to see him crowded the theatre [Arch 
Street] on each night of the performance, adding to his reputation as 
an actor as well as to his private fortune asa man. It is a very in- 
different play, devoid of interest; but the character of Metamora is 
beautifully conceived, and will continue to attract so long as Mr. E. 
Forrest is its representative. It was written for him, and will in all 
probability die with him.” Mr. Wemyss’s prophecy was certainly ful- 
filled. No one since Mr. Forrest’s death, with the single exception of 
John McCullough, and he but seldom, has had the hardihood to risk 
his reputation in a part so well known as one of the best performances 
of the greatest of American actors, and “ Metamora” and Mr. Forrest 
have passed away together. 

“Metamora” owed everything to the playing of Forrest: if it had 
fallen into the hands of any other actor it would no doubt have been as 
short-lived as the rest of the Indian dramas generally,—a night or two, 
or a week or two at most, and then oblivion. As a literary production 
it was inferior to others of its class, and not equal to “The Ancient 
Briton,” for which Mr. Forrest is said to have paid the same author 
one thousand dollars, or to “ Fauntleroy” or “ Tancred,” dramas of Mr. 
Stone’s which met with but indifferent success. John Augustus Stone’s 
history is a very sad one: he threw himself, in a fit of insanity, into the 
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Schuylkill in the summer of 1834, when barely more than thirty years 
of age; after life’s fitful fever sleeping quietly now under a neat monu- 
ment containing the simple inscription that it was “ Erected to the 
Memory of the Author of Metamora by his friend Edwin Fo 
With all of his faults and failings, the great tragedian was ever faithful 
to the men he called his friends. 

The first of the purely Revolutionary plays presented in New York | 
was probably “ Bunker Hill; or, The Death of General Warren,” and 
the work of an Irishman, John D. Burke. It was played at the theatre 
on John Street, September 8, 1779. This was followed during the 
next year by Dunlap’s tragedy “ André,” at the Park. After these, at 
different periods, came “The Battle of Lake Erie,” “The Battle of 
Eutaw Springs,” “A Tale of Lexington,” “The Siege of Boston,” 
“The Siege of Yorktown,” “The Seventy-Sixer,” “The Soldier of 
76,” “ Marion; or, The Hero of Lake George,” “ Washington at Val- 
ley Forge,” and many more of the same stamp, all of which were popu- 
lar enough during the first half-century of our history, but which during 
the last half have entirely disappeared. ‘The Battle of Tippecanoe” 
related to the Indian wars, as “The Battle of New Orleans” was 
founded on the War of 1812, and “The Battle of Mexico” on our 
Mexican difficulties some years later. The dramatic literature inspired 
by the War of the Rebellion was not extensive or worthy of particular 
notice. It was confined generally to productions like “The Federal 
Spy; or, Pauline of the Potomac,” at the New Bowery Theatre, New 
York, and “The Union Prisoners; or, The Patriot’s Daughter,” at 
Barnum’s Museum. During the struggle for national existence, war on 
both sides of the Potomac was too serious a business and too near home 
to attract people to its mimic representations on the stage; and since 
the cruel war is over the whole country has been satisfied to forget that 
it was ever fought and to think of brighter things. Patriotism itself is 
not so popular as it was in 1861 or 1862, and the patriotic drama is 
entirely out of fashion. Boucicault’s “ Belle Lamar: An Episode of the 
Late American Conflict” was the least successful of any of his later pro- 
ductions ; and to-day, except where the glorious Sixty-Ninth are seen 
marching down Broadway on some of the variety stages, the military 
drama is almost unknown, disappearing gradually with its Indian ally. 
The reaction began to take place as early as 1846, when James Rees, a 
dramatist, author of “Charlotte Temple,” “The Invisible Man,” 
“Washington at Valley Forge,” but of no Indian plays, wrote that 
the Indian drama, in his opinion, “had of late become a perfect nui- 

sance,”—the italics being his own. 
All of the more modern of the Indian and Revdelenas plays 
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should not, however, be entirely ignored. Mr. Daly’s “ Horizon,” 
Frank Murdock’s “ Davy Crockett,” Oliver B. Bunce’s “ Love in 76,” 
and one or two others, deserve more than a passing word here. Mr. 
Bunce’s little play, a comedietta in two acts, was produced in Septem- 
ber, 1857, at Laura Keene’s Theatre, New York, Miss Keene playing 
Rose Elsworth, the heroine ; Tom Johnstone, Apollo Metcalf, a Yankee 
_ school-teacher, a part that suited his eccentric comedy genius to perfec- 
tion; and J. G. Burnett, Colonel Cleveland, of the British army, a — 
wicked old soldier in love with Rose and completely foiled by the 
other two in the last act. “Love in 76” was unique in its way, being 
the only “ parlor play” of the Revolution, the only play of that period 
which is entirely social in its character ; and a charming contrast it was 
to its blood-and-thunder associates on that account,—a pretty, healthy 
little story of woman’s love and woman’s devotion in the times that 
tried men’s hearts as well as souls. It was not put upon the stage 
with the care it deserved, and was too pure in tone to suit a public who 
craved burlesque and extravaganza. It has not been played in some 
years. Miss Keene, Mr. Johnstone, and Mr. Burnett are all dead. 
Mr. Bunce is the author of other plays, notably the “Morning of 
Life,” written for the Denin Sisters, then clever little girls, which they 
produced at the Bowery Theatre, New York, in the summer of 1848. 
George Jordan and John Winans, the latter a very popular low-come- 
dian on the east side of the town, were in the cast. At the same 
house, two years later, was played “ Marco Bozzaris,” a melodrama in 
blank verse, with very effective scenes and situations, written by Mr. 
Bunce, founded not on Halleck’s poem, but on the story of Bozzaris as 
related in the histories. James W. Wallack, Jr. (then known as 
“Young Wallack”), was the hero; Susan Denin, his martyred son ; 
John Gilbert, now of Wallack’s, was the villain of the piece; and Mrs. 
Wallack, the hero’s wife. “Marco Bozzaris” was very popular, and 
was not withdrawn until the end of the Bowery season. 

Mr. Daly’s “ Horizon,” one of his earliest works, was produced 
at the Olympic Theatre, New York, March 22, 1871, and ran for 
two months. In the advertisements it was called “a totally original 
drama, in five acts, illustrative of a significant phase of New York 
society, and embodying the varied scenes peculiar to American frontier 
life of the present day.” It was certainly an American play. In no 
other part of the world are its characters and its incidents to be met 
with. Complications of plot and scenery and certain surprises in the 
action were evidently aimed at by the author, rather than literary excel- 
lence. A panorama of a Western river and a night surprise of an Indian 
band upon a company of United States troops were well managed and 
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very effective. The play was suggestive of Bret Harte’s sketches and. 
of dime novels, with its gambler, its Heathen Chinee, its roughs of 

“ Rogues’ Rest,” its vigilance committee, its abandoned wife, and its 

prairie princess. The Indian element, so often absurd and objectionable. 
on the stage, did not predominate in “ Horizon,” and was not offensive. 
The part of Wannamucka, the semi-civilized redskin, very well played 
by Charles Wheatleigh, was quite an original conception of the tra- 
ditional untutored savage: he was wild, romantic, treacherous, but with 
a touch of dry humor about him that made him attractive in the drama, 
if not according to the nature of his kind. Panther Loder might have 
stepped out of the story of “The Outcasts of Poker Flat,’—one of 
those cool, desperate, utterly depraved, but gentlemanly rascals whom 
Mr. Harte has painted so graphically, and whom John K. Mortimer 
could represent so perfectly upon the stage. Mortimer during his long 
career never did more artistic work than in this réle. The stars in 
“Horizon” whose names on the bills appear in the largest type were 
Miss Agnes Ethel, the White Flower of the Plains, and George L. 
Fox. The lady was gentle, charming, and very pretty in a part evi- 
dently written to fit her ; not so great as in “ Frou Frou,” in which she 
made her first hit, or as “ Agnes,” which was to follow, but a very pleas- 
ant, creditable performance throughout. Poor Fox, as Sundown Bowse, 
the Territorial Congressman, furnished the comic element in the piece, 
was humorous and not impossible, the first of the Bardwell Slotes and 
Colonel Sellerses and Culpepper Starbottles who are now the accepted 
stage-Yankees and who furnish all of the amusement in the modern 
American drama. Mr. Fox has not been greatly surpassed by any of 
his successors in this line. Miss Ada Harland as his daughter, Miss 
Lulu Prior as the royal Indian maiden, Mrs. Yeamans as the Widow 
Mullins, and little Jennie Yeamans as the captured pappoose, all added 
to the popularity of the play. Taken as a whole, “ Horizon” is the best 
native production of its kind seen here in many years, with the single 
exception of “ Davy Crockett.” 

Mr. Frank Murdock called his “ Davy Crockett” a “ backwoods 
idyl.” It is almost the best American play ever written. A pure syl- 
van love-story told in a healthful, dramatic way. A poem in four acts. 
Not perfect in form, open to criticism, with faults of. construction, fail- 
ings of plot, slight improbabilities, sensational situations, and literary 
shortcomings, but so simple and so touching and so pure that it is 
worthy to rank with any of the creations of the modern stage in any 
language. The character of Davy Crockett, the central figure, is beau- 
tifully and artistically drawn: a strong, brave young hunter of the Far 
West, bold but unassuming, gentle but with a strong will, skilled in 
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woodcraft but wholly ignorant of the ways of the civilized world he 
had never seen, capable of great love and of great sacrifices for his love’s 
sake, shy, sensitive, and proud, unable to read or to write, utterly un- 
conscious of his own physical beauty and of his own heroism, faithful, 
honest, truthful,—in short, a natural gentleman. The story is hardly a 
new one. Davy seems to be the son of the famous Davy Crockett, 
whose reputation was so great that his very name became a terror to the 
’coons of the wild woods, and who left to his children and to posterity 
the wholesome advice that it is only safe to go ahead when one is sure 
one is right in going. On this motto the Davy Crockett of the play 
always acts. He is in love with a young woman who is his superior in 
station and education. Of his admiration he is not ashamed, but in his 
simple, honest modesty he never dreams of winning the belle of the 
country or that there is anything in him that could attract a refined 
lady. It is his good fortune to save her life from Indians and from 
wolves at some risk of his own scalp and with some damage to his own 
person. In a forest hut, while she nurses his wounds, she recites to him 
the story of “ Young Lochinvar,” upholding the course of the Borderer 
of other lands and other days, so faithful in love, so dauntless in war, 
telling of her own approaching marriage to a laggard in love and a 
dastard in battle into which her father would force her. On this hint 
he speaks, sure he is right at last, and going ahead, like the young hero 
in “ Marmion,” to win this old man’s daughter. He carries her away 
from the arms of the man she hates; one touch of her hand and one 
word in her ear is enough ; through all the wide border his steed is the 
best; there is racing and chasing through Cannobie Lee, behind the 
footlights and in the wings, but Lochinvar Crockett wins his bride, the 
curtain falls on proud gallant and happy maiden, and the band plays 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

All this, of course, is the old, old story so often told on the stage 
before, and to last forever; but Mr. Murdock seems to have told it 
better than any of his fellow-countrymen. 

There is no doubt, however, that “ Davy Crockett,” like “Meta- 
mora,” owed much of its success to the actor who played its titular part. 
Mr. Frank Mayo’s playing of this backwoods hero is a gem in its way. 
He is quiet and subdued, he looks and walks and talks the trapper to 
the life, never over-acts and never forgets the character he represents ; 
he is so natural and so easy that his art is better than the realism of 
the professional hunters “ Buffalo Bill” (William F. Cody) and 
“Texas Jack” (J: B. Omohundro) who have since walked the stage 
in similar réles. Mr. Mayo became almost a one-part actor; but in 
that one part and in his line he certainly has not been equalled in his 
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Ht own generation. He was born in Boston in 1839, and moved with his 
i family to San Francisco, California, in 1850, where, at the American 
Theatre, he made his professional début in 1856, doing general utility — 
business. His first leading part was Nena Sahib in Boucicault’s “Jessie _ 
Brown,” in 1859. He played Armand to the Camille of Matilda Heron, 
and supported Julia Dean during her California engagement. Coming - 
East in 1865, he starred through the country as a tragedian with some 
success, and made his first appearance in New York, under the man- 
agement of James Fisk, Jr., at the Grand Opera-House, March 31, 
1869, as Ferdinand, in “The Tempest.” He first played “ Davy 
Crockett” in Rochester, in November, 1873, producing it in New 
York at Niblo’s Garden on the 9th of March, 1874, when he had the 
support of Miss Rosa Rand as Eleanor Vaugh, the heroine who looked 
down to blush and who looked up to sigh, with a smile on her lips and 

a tear in her eye, and who made in the part a very favorable impres- 
sion. The play has never been properly appreciated by metropolitan 
audiences, Free from the tomahawking, gun-firing business, it did not 
attract the lovers of the sensational ; utterly devoid of emotional and 
harrowing elements, it did not appeal to the admirers of the morbid on 
the stage; and, giving no scope for richness of toilet, it had no charms 
for the habitual attendants upon matinée performances. 

Its reception by the press was not cordial or kindly ; and the severe 
things written about it had, it is said, such an effect upon its sensitive 
author that he absolutely died of criticism in Philadelphia, November 
13, 1872. Frank H. Murdock was a nephew of James E. Murdock, 
the old tragedian, and himself an actor of some promise. His single 
i play was of so much promise that if there were an American Academy 
to crown such productions it might have won for him at least one leaf 


of the laurel. 
Laurence Hutton. 


AS I CAME DOWN FROM LEBANON. 


S I came down from Lebanon, 
Came winding, wandering slowly down 

Through mountain-passes bleak and brown, 

The cloudless day was wellnigh done. 

The city, like an opal set 

In emerald, showed each minaret 
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Afire with radiant beams of sun, 

And glistened orange, fig, and lime, 
Where song-birds made melodious chime, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

Like lava, in the dying glow, 
Through olive orchards far below, 

I saw the murmuring river run ; 

And ’neath the wall, within the sand, 
Swart sheiks from distant Samarcand, 
With precious spices they had won, 
Lay long and languidly in wait 

Till they might pass the guarded gate, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 
I saw strange men from lands afar 
In mosque and square and gay bazaar,— 
The Magi that the Moslem shun, 
And grave effendi from Stamboul 
Who sherbet sipped in corners cool ; 
And from the balconies o’errun 
With roses gleamed the eyes of those 
Who dwell in still seraglios, 
_ As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 
The flaming flower of daytime died, 
And Night, arrayed as is a bride 

Of some great king in garments spun 
Of purple and the finest gold, 
Outbloomed in glories manifold, 
Until the moon, above the dun 

And darkening desert, void of shade, 
Shone like a keen Damascus blade, 


As I came down from Lebanon. 
Clinton Scollard 
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I. 
RS. MARTIN, who was known to her lively young friends 
in New York as the Duchess of Washington Square, had a 
handsome place on the Hudson, just above West Point. It was called 
the Eyrie,—although, as Dear Jones naturally remarked, that road did 
not take you there. Every fall, when the banks of the river reddened 
to their ripest glory and when the maple had donned its coat of many 
colors, the Duchess was wont to fill the Eyrie with her young friends. 
From the Eyrie was heard the report of many an engagement which 
had hung fire at Newport and at Lenox. The Duchess was fond of 
having pretty girls about her, and she always invited clever young men 
to amuse them. She was an admirable hostess, and no one ever re- 
gretted that he had accepted her invitation. Mr. Martin, who was, of 
course, relegated to his proper position as merely the husband of the 
Duchess, was, in fact, a charming old gentleman, as the clever young 
men soon discovered when they came to know him. Indeed, although 
Mrs. Martin was the dominant partner, Mr. Martin was quite as popu- 
lar as she. 

On the afternoon of the last Saturday in October, just as the sudden 
twilight was closing in on the river, the ferry-boat came gently to its 
place in the dock of the West Shore Station in Jersey City, and two 
young men in the thick of the throng which pressed forward to the 
train were thrust sharply against each other. 

“Hello, Charley !” said one of them, recognizing his involuntary 
assailant: “are you devoting yourself to the popular suburban amuse- 
ment known as ‘ catching your train’ ?” 

“Hello yourself! I’m not a telephone,” Charley Sutton responded, 
merrily. “I’m catching a train to-night because I’m going up to the 
Eyrie to spend Sunday.” 

“So am I,” answered his friend, Mr. Robert White, who was one 
of the editors of the Gotham Gazette, and who wrote admirably about 
all aquatic sports under the alluring pen-name of “ Poor Bob White.” 

“ My wife is up there now,” continued Sutton. 

“So is mine,” responded White; “and Dear Jones and his wife 
promised to go up on this train.” 

By this time the young men were alongside the train: they boarded 
the Pullman car, and in one of the forward compartments they found 
Mr. and Mrs. Delancey Jones and also Mrs. Martin. 
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The Duchess greeted them very cordially. ‘Come and sit down 
by me, both of you,” she said, with her pleasant imperiousness: “TI 
want somebody to talk to me. Dear Jones is getting perfectly horrid. 
He is so taken up with his wife and the baby now that he isn’t half as 
entertaining as he used to be.” 

“Why, Mrs. Martin, how can you say so?” interjected Mrs. De- 
lancey Jones. “I don’t monopolize him at all. I scarcely see anything 
of him now, he is so busy.” 

“You ought not to have introduced us to each other if you didn’t 
want us to fall in love and get married,” said Dear Jones. 

“T decline all responsibility on that score,” the Duchess declared. 
“People call me a match-maker. Now, I’m nothing of the sort. I 
never interfere with Providence; and you know marriages are made in 
heaven.” 

“You believe, then, that all weddings are ordained by Fate?” asked 
Charley Sutton. 

“ Indeed I do,” Mrs. Martin answered. 

“Well, it is a rather comforting doctrine for us happily-married 
men to believe that our good luck was predestination and not free 
will,” said White. 

“T wish this predestination was accompanied by a gift of second- 
sight,” Dear Jones remarked, “that we might see into the future and 
know our elective affinity and not be downcast when she rejects us the 
first time of asking.” 

“Oh, you men would be too conceited to live if we didn’t take you 
down now and then,” said his wife, airily. 

“Of course I knew you didn’t mean it,” he went on. 

“The idea!” she cried, indignantly. “I did mean it! Why, I 
couldn’t bear you then.” 

“Still,” White suggested, “a power to see into the future would 
simplify courtship, and men would not draw as many blanks in the 
lottery of matrimony.” 

“Second-sight would be a very handy thing to have in the house, 
anyhow,” Charley Sutton declared. “A man who had the gift could 
make a pocketful of rocks in Wall Street.” 

“Oh, Delancey,” cried Mrs. Jones, “wouldn’t it be delightful if 
you oul only interpret dreams! You — sunken your fortune in a 
month.” 

“T’d be sure to predict that the wool was coming to an end every 
time I ate mince-pie,” replied Dear Jones. “Nobody has had rich 
visions on prison-fare since Joseph explained his dream to Pharaoh’s 
chief steward.” 
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“T wonder how the esoteric Buddhists and the psychic-research 
sharps would explain away that little act of Joseph’s,” Charley Sutton 
remarked, with a fuller admixture than usual of the Californian idiom 
which he had brought from the home of his boyhood. 

“They would call it telepathy, or thought-transference, or mind- 
reading, or some other of the slang phrases of the adept,” White 
answered. 

“T don’t know how much there may be in this Spiritualism,” said 
the Duchess, in her most impressive manner ; “ but, somehow, I do not 
feel any right to doubt it altogether. They do very strange things at 
times, I must say.” 

Dear Jones caught Charley Sutton’s eye, and they both winked in 
silent glee at this declaration of principles. 

“This play that we have been to see this afternoon,” the Duchess 
continued,—“ there is something uncanny about it.” 

“The last act is simply thrilling,” added Mrs. Jones: “TI felt as 
if I must scream out.” ~ 

“Where did you go?” asked White. 

“Mrs. Martin and I came in this morning,” Mrs. Jones answered, 
“to do some shopping, of course——” _ 

“Of course,” interjected her husband, sarcastically. 

“ And to go to the matinée at the Manhattan Theatre, to see that 
English company in the ‘ Bells,’ ” she continued. 

“Tt is rather an eerie play,” said Sutton. “The vision in the last 
act, where Mathias dreams that he has been mesmerized and must an- 
swer “ accusing questions in spite of himself, is a very strong bit of 


as I - say I enjoyed it,” Mrs. Martin declared : “ it was too vivid. 
And I couldn’t help thinking how awkward it would be if a man was 
able to read our thoughts and force us to tell our secrets.” 

“Tf any man had such a power,” said Dear Jones, with im 
able gravity, “going out into society would be inconveniently risky.” 

“ It would, indeed !” the Duchess declared. Whereupon Dear Jones 
and Charley Sutton exchanged a wicked wink. 

“Tm not given to the interpretation of signs and wonders,” said 
Dear Jones, “and I have not paid any special attention to the inexpli- 
cable phenomena of occult philosophy-———” 

“Very good,” interrupted White: “‘inexplicable phenomena of 
occult philosophy’ is very good.” 

“ Really, I don’t think you ought to jest on such a serious subject,” 
said the Duchess, authoritatively. 

“T assure you I meant to be very serious indeed,” Mr. Delancey 
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Jones explained: “I was going on to inform you that once I was told 
a dream which actually came to pass.” 

“You mean the man on the Barataria?” asked his wife, eagerly, 
and with a feminine disregard of strictly grammatical construction, 

“ Yes, ” 

“Why, that is just what I was going to ask. ina: to tell Mies Sib 
tin. I think it is the most wonderful thing I ever heard. Oh, you 
must tell! It was only a month or so ago, you know, when we were 
coming back from London. You tell them the rest, Lance: I get too 
excited when I think about it.” } 

“Spin us the yarn, as Bob White would say,” remarked Charley 
Sutton. 

“Tf you can a tale unfold,” White added, “just freeze the marrow 
of our bones !” 

“Tt isn’t anything to laugh at, I assure you,” cried Mrs. Jones, pa- 
thetically. ‘You think that because Lance is funny sometimes he can’t 
be serious; but he can! Just wait, and you shall see !” 

“Ts this a joke?” asked the Duchess, who was siti a little 
uneasy in the presence of a merry jest. 

“Tt is quite serious, Mrs. Martin, I assure you. There | are no 
mystic influences in it, nor any mennsiake nonsense: it is only the story 
of an extraordinary case of foresight into the future, to which I can 
bear witness in person, although I have absolutely no explanation to 
propose.” 

“Tt is a mystery, then?” asked White. 

‘ Precisely,” answered Jones; “and, with all your detective skill, 
Bob, I doubt if you can spy out the heart of it.” 

The voice of the conductor was heard crying “ All aboard !” a bell . 
rang, a whistle shrieked, and the train glided smoothly out of the 
station. The little company in the compartment of the Pullman car 
settled back comfortably to listen to the story Dear Jones was going to 
tell. 


II. 


“You know,” Mr. Delancey Jones began, “that I had to go to 
Paris this summer to get some decorative panels for the parlor of a man 
whose house I am building. Now, I’m not one of those who think 
that Paris is short for Paradise, and I wanted to run over and give my 
order and hurry back. But my wife said she had business in Paris, 
too——” 

“And so I had,” his wife asserted. “I hadn’t a dress fit to be 
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“Consequently,” he continued, disregarding this interruption, “she 
went with me; and she wouldn’t go without the baby——”_ 

_“Y’m not an inhuman wretch, I hope,” declared Mrs. Jones, 
sharply. “As if I could leave the child at home! Besides, she needed 
clothes as much as I did. But there! I won’t say another word. 
When he looks at me like that, I know I’ve just got to hold my tongue 
for the rest of the day.” 

With unruffled placidity Dear Jones continued, “The man who 
makes robes didn’t come to time, the lady who sells modes was late, and 
the conduct of the lingére was unconscionable.—I trust,” he asked, 
turning to his wife, “that I have applied these technical terms with 
precision ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered ; “and you know more about them than 
most men do.” 

“The result was,” Dear Jones went on, “that we had to give up 
our passage on the Provence. By great good luck I managed to get 
fair state-rooms on the Barataria, which sailed from Liverpool a fort- 
night or so later. We had two days in London and a night in Liver- 
pool, and then we went on board the Barataria, and waked up the next 
morning in Queenstown, after a night of storm which proved to us that 
although the ship rolled very little she pitched tremendously. She had 
a trick of sliding head-first into a wave, and then shivering, and. then 
wagging her tail up and down, in a way which baffles description.” 

“You need not attempt to describe it,” said the Duchess, with 
dignity, raising her handkerchief to her lips. 

Dear Jones was magnanimous. “ Well, I won’t,” he said. “T’ll 
leave it to your imagination. We lay off Queenstown all Sunday 
morning. Early in the afternoon the tender brought us the mails and 
a few passengers. I leaned over the side of the boat and watched them 
come up the gangway. One man I couldn’t help looking at: there 
was something very queer about him, and yet I failed to discover what 
it was. He seemed commonplace enough in manner and in dress; he 
was of medium size; and at first sight he had no tangible eccentricity. 
And yet there was an oddity about him, a certain something which 
seemed to set him apart from the average man. Even now I cannot 
say exactly wherein this personal peculiarity lay, yet I studied him all 
the way over, and I found that others had also remarked it. The 
one thing in which he definitely differed from others was his paleness : 
he was as white as a ghost with the dyspepsia. He was a man of per- 
haps fifty ; he was clean-shaven ; he had very dark hair, so absurdly 
glossy that I wondered if it were not a wig; he had ‘sharp black eyes, 
which were either abnormally restless or else fixed in a preoccupied stare. 
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“The Barataria was crowded, and the ship’s company was as mixed 
as a Broadway car on a Saturday afternoon: there was the regular 
medley of pilgrims and strangers, republicans and sinners. There was 
an English official, Sir Kensington Gower, K.C.B., and there was a 
German antiquary, Herr Julius Feuerwasser, the discoverer of the cele- 
brated Von der Schwindel manuscript. There was a funny little fellow 
we called the Egyptian, because he was born in Constantinople, of Dutch 
parents, and had been brought up in China : he had worked in the South 
Africa diamond-fields, and he was then a salaried interpreter at a Cuban 
court. In short, we had on board all sorts and conditions of men, as 
per passenger-list. We steamed out of Queenstown in the teeth of a 
stiff gale; and I shall willingly draw a veil over our feelings for the 
first two days out. We managed to‘get on deck and to get into our 
steamer-chairs and to lie there inert until nightfall; and that was the 
utmost we could do. But Wednesday was bright: the wind had died 
away to a fair breeze, just brisk enough to keep our furnaces at their 
best ; the waves had gone down; and so our spirits rose. I went to . 
breakfast late and to lunch early. I found that the odd-looking man I 
had noted when he came aboard at Queenstown was placed opposite to 
me, between Herr Julius Feuerwasser and Sir Kensington Gower. 
They had already become acquainted one with another. During lunch 
the pale stranger had a fierce discussion with the learned German about 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and he pushed the Teuton hard, abounding 
in facts and quotations and revealing himself as a keen master of close 
logic. Herr Julius lost his temper once as his wary adversary broke 
through his guard and pinned him with an unfortunate admission ; and 
at dinner we found that the archeologist had applied to the chief stew- 
ard to change his seat at table. As he was an overbearing person, I 
didn’t regret his departure.” 

“T have seen a German grand duke eat peas with his knife!” said 
the Duchess, as one who produces a fact of the highest sociological 
importance. 

“Apparently the victor in the debate did not remark the absence 
of his vanquished foe,” Dear Jones continued, “for he and the K.C.B. 
soon got into a most interesting discussion of the Rosicrucians. Ob- 
viously enough, Sir Kensington Gower was a learned man, of deep 
reading and a wide experience of life, and he had given special attention — 
to the subject; but the pale man spoke as one having authority,—as 
though he were the sole surviving repository of the Rosicrucian secret. 
The talk between him and Sir Kensington was amicable and courteous, 
and it did not degenerate into a mere duel of words like that in which 
he had worsted the German. Their conversation was extremely inter- 
Vor. XXXVII.—20 
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esting, and I listened intently, having had a chance to slip in a profes- 
sional allusion when they happened to refer to the connection between 
Architecture and Masonry. I heard Sir Kensington Gower call the 
stranger by name,—Mr. Blackstone. There seemed to me to be a curi- 
ous fitness between this name and its wearer: fancifully enough, I saw 
in the man a certain dignity and a certain prim decision which made 
the name singularly appropriate. Before dinner was over, the talk 
turned to al topics. As Sir Kensington went below to see after 
his wife—— 

“T remember that you didn’t come to see after me!” interrupted 
Mrs. Jones, laughing. ‘I was left on deck to the tender mercies of 
the steward. But no matter: I forgive you.” 

Her husband went on with his story, regardless of this feminine 
personality : 

“Mr. Blackstone and I left the table together to get our coffee in 
the smoking-saloon. Our later conversation had been so easy that I 
ventured to say to him that a name like his could belong by rights only 
to a lawyer,—or to a coal-dealer. The remark was perhaps impertinent, 
but it was innocent enough; yet a sudden flush flitted across his white 
face, and he gave me a piercing flash from his unfathomable eyes before 
he answered, shortly, ‘ Yes, I am a lawyer; and my father owns and 
works a coal-mine near Newcastle.’ I did not risk another familiarity. 
His manner towards me did not change ; he was as polite and as affable 
as before: I studied him in vain to see what might be the peculiarity I 
was conscious of but unable to define. We had our coffee, and, encour- 
aged by my dinner, I was emboldened to take the cigar Mr. Blackstone 
offered me: I have rarely smoked a better. We sat side by side for 
a few minutes almost in silence, watching the smoke of our cigars as it 
wreathed upward, forming quaint interrogation-marks in the air and then 
fading away into nothing. Then the man we called the Egyptian—I 
knew him, as he had crossed with us in the City of Constantinople last 
year—came over and asked us to take a hand in a little game of poker.” 

“ He knew the secret wish of your heart, didn’t he?” asked Robert 
White. “TI suggest this as an appropriate epitaph for Dear Jones’s 
tombstone: ‘ He played the game.’ ” 

“T think I can give you a simpler one,” said the young Californian, 

—“just this: ‘ Jones’ Bones.’ ” 

“T wonder what there is so fascinating to you men in a game like 
poker,” the Duchess remarked. “You all love it. Mr. Martin says 
that it is the only game a business-man can afford to play.” 

“Mr. Martin is a man of excellent judgment,—as we can see,” said 
Robert White, bowing politely. 
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“Mr. Martin is a man of better manners than to interrupt me when 
I am telling a story of the most recondite psychological interest,” re- 
marked Dear Jones. 

“Don’t mind them, Lance,” his wife urged: “just hurry up to the 
surprising part of the story, and they will be glad enough to listen then.” 

Thus encouraged, Dear Jones proceeded: —- 

“ As I said, the Egyptian came over and asked us to join in n getting 
up agame. Mr. Blackstone had been playing with them every after- 
noon and evening. We crossed over to an empty table in the corner 
where the other players were awaiting us. There was a change in 
Blackstone’s manner as he sat down before the cards. I thought I saw 
a hotter fire in his eyes. As soon as he took his seat, he reached out 
his hand and grasped the pack which was lying on the table. For the 
first time, I noticed how thin and slender and sinewy his hand was. 
He gripped the cards like a steel-trap, holding them for a second or two 
face downward on the table. Then he cut hastily and looked at the 
bottom card. Again the quick flush fled across his face. He cut again 
and looked at the card, and then again. -I noted that he had cut a black 
court-card three times running. After the last cut he gripped the pack 
again, as though he wished to try a fourth time, but he seemed to change 
his mind, for he threw the cards down on the table and said, ‘I think 
I had better not play to-night.’ ‘Why not?’ asked the Egyptian. 
Blackstone smiled very queerly, and hesitated again, and then he said, 
‘Because I should win your money.’ The Egyptian laughed. ‘I take 
my chance of that,’ he answered ; ‘you play ; you win,-—if you can; I 
win,—if I can.’ Blackstone smiled again. ‘You had better not urge 
me,” he replied : ‘sometimes I can look a little way into the future: I 
can tell when I am going to be lucky. If I play to-night, I shall win 
from all of you.’ The Egyptian laughed again, and then began deal- 
ing the cards. ‘I bet you two shillings,’ he said to Blackstone, ‘I get 
a pot before you.’ The other players pressed Blackstone to play. 
Finally he yielded, repeating his warning, ‘If I play to-night, I shall 
win everything.’ Then we began the game.” | 

“And did he win?” asked Charley Sutton, by his interest con- 
fessing his initiation into the freemasonry of poker. 

“Well, he did!” Jones answered. “ He emptied my pocket in fifteen 
minutes. He won on good hands and he won on bad hands. He 
came in on an ace and got four of a kind. He could fill anything. 
He could draw a tanyard to a shoestring,—as they say in Kentucky. 
He had a draught like a chimney on fire. There never was such luck. | 
At last, when he drew a king of spades to make a royal straight flush, 
the Egyptian surrendered : ‘I run?’ he cried; ‘I run like a leetle rabbit ! 
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and he dropped his hands on each side of his head, like the falling ears 
of a frightened rabbit.” 

“Was it a square game?” the young Californian asked, eagerly. 

“T do not doubt it,” answered Jones: “I watched very closely, and 
I have no reason to think there was any unfair play. We changed the 
pack half a dozen times; and it made no matter who dealt, Blackstone 
held the highest hand.” 

“Mr. Blackstone seems to have had a il of second-sight for his 
money,” suggested Robert White. 

“Did his luck continue?” asked Charley Sutton. 

“Generally,” Robert White remarked, judicially, “luck is like 
milk: no matter how good it is, if yon keep it long enough it is 
sure to turn.” 

“T didn’t go into the smoking-saloon the next day,” Dear Jones 


explained. 

“T wouldn’t let him !” interrupted Mrs. Jones. “I thought he had 
lost enough for one trip: so I tried to console him by talking over the 
lovely things I could have bought in Paris with that money.” 

“But on Friday,” her husband continued, “as we left the lunch- 
table together, Blackstone said to me, ‘ You did not play yesterday.’ I 
told him I had lost all I could afford. ‘ Yesterday the play was dull,’ 
he said: ‘it was anybody’s game. But to-day you can have your re- 
venge.’ I told him I had had enough for one voyage. ‘But I insist 
on your playing this afternoon,’ he persisted : ‘I am going to lose, and 
I want you to win your money back ; I do not want those other men 
to win from me what you have lost: it is enough if they get back what 
I have gained from them.’ ‘ But how do you know that you will lose 
and that I shall win? I asked. He smiled a strange, worn smile, and 
answered, ‘I have my moods, and I can read them. To-day I shall 
lose. To-day is Friday, you know,—hangman’s day. Friday is always 
my unlucky day. I get all my bad news on Friday. A week ago this 
morning, for example, I had no expectation of being where I am to- 
day.’ After saying this, he gave me another of his transfixing looks, 
as though to. mark what effect upon me this confession might have. 
Then he urged me again to take a hand in the game, and at last I 
suffered myself to be persuaded. He had prophesied aright, for we 
all had good luck and he had bad luck. He played well,—brilliantly, 
even; he was not disheartened by his losses; he held good cards; he 
drew to advantage; but he was beaten unceasingly. If he had a good 
hand, some one else held a better. If he risked a bluff, he was called 
with absolute certainty. In less than an hour I had won my money 
back, and I began to feel ashamed of winning any more. So I was 
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very glad when my wife sent for me to go on deck. But just before 
dinner I looked into the smoking-saloon for a minute. The five other 
players sat around the little table in the corner, exactly as I had left 
them three hours before. When the Egyptian saw me he cried, glee- 
fully, ‘You made mistake to go away. We all win, all the time. We 
clean him out soon.’ I looked at Blackstone. His face was whiter even 
than before: his eye caught mine, and I saw in it an expression I could 
not, define, but it haunted me all night. As I turned to go, he rose 
and said, ‘I have had enough for to-day. It is no use to struggle 
with what is written. Perhaps I may have a more fortunate mood to- 
morrow.’ At dinner he sat opposite to me, as usual, but there was no 
change in his manner. He had lost heavily,—far more heavily than 
he could afford, I fancy,—but there was no trace of chagrin about him. 
He talked as easily and as lightly as before; and by the time dinner 
was half over, he and Sir Kensington Gower were deep in a discussion 
of the tenets of the Theosophists. Sir Kensington was a scoffer, and 
he mocked at their marvels; but Blackstone maintained that, however 
absurd their pretensions were, they had gained at least a glimpse of the 
truth. He said that there were those alive now who could work wonders 
more mysterious than any wrought by the Witch of Endor. I remem- 
ber that he told Sir Kensington that the secret archives of Paris re- 
corded certain sharp doings of Cagliostro which passed all explanation.” 

“Tf he knew so much,” asked Charley Sutton, “why didn’t he 
know enough not to buck against his bad luck ?” 

“T can understand that,” Robert White remarked: “he was like 
many another man,—he did not believe what he knew.” 

“Tell them about the dream, Lance,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“T’m coming to that now,” answered her husband. “TI have not 
yet told you that, in spite of our bad weather the first two days out, we 
had made a splendid run,—almost the best on record. By Friday even- 
ing it was evident that, unless there were an accident of some sort, we 
should get inside of Sandy Hook some time on Saturday night,—prob- 
ably a little before midnight. So on Saturday morning we all got up 
with a sense of relief at our early delivery from our floating jail. You 
have heard of the saying that going to sea is as bad as going to prison, 
with the added chance of drowning ?” 

“T have heard the saying,” answered Bob White, indignantly,—for 
he was always quick to praise a seafaring life,—“and I think that the 
man who said it was not born to be drowned.” 

“T believe you are web-footed,” returned Dear Jones: “ most of us 
are not; and we were delighted to get within hail of the coast. It was 
a lovely day, and the sea was as smooth as I ever saw it. We madea 
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run of four hundred and sixty-eight miles at noon; we took our pilot 
one hour later; we sent up our rocket and burned our Roman candles 
off Fire Island about nine that evening ; and we ran inside Sandy Hook 
a little after eleven. Shortly before we had crossed the bar, and as the 
lights of the coast were beginning to get more and more distinct, Mr. 
Blackstone joined me, while I was standing near the captain’s room. 
The light from the electric lamps on the stairs fell on his head, and I 
marked the same uncanny smile which had played about his face 
when he rose from the card-table after losing his money the day before. 
We walked the length of the ship two or three times, exchanging com- 
monplaces about America. I found that he had never been out of Eng- 
land before; but he had improved his time on the boat, for he had 
already mastered the topography of Manhattan Island and of New York 
Bay. He asked me how close we should come to the shore when we 
entered the Hook, and whether we should anchor at Quarantine in mid- 
stream or alongside a dock. When I had answered his questions as 
best I could, he was silent. for a little space. Then, suddenly, as we 
came to the end of the ship, he stopped, and asked me if I were super- 
stitious. I laughed, and answered that I was like the man who did 
not believe in ghosts but was afraid of them. ‘I thought so,’ he re- 
turned. ‘I thought you were not one of the narrow and self-satisfied 
souls who believe only what they can prove, and who cannot imagine 
circumstances under which two and two may not make four. Now, I 
am superstitious,—if a belief in omens, dreams, and other manifestations 
of the unseen can fairly be called a superstition. I cannot help lending 
credence to these things, for every event of my life has taught me to 
rely on the warnings and the promises I receive from the unknown. I 
do not always understand the message; but if I disobey it when I do 
comprehend, I am sorely punished. I had a dream last night which I 
cannot interpret. Perhaps you may help me.’ I confess that I was im- 
pressed by his earnestness; and, not without a share of curiosity, I told 
him I should be glad to listen. He transfixed me with another rapid 
glance, and then he said, “ This was my dream. I dreamed that it was 
to-morrow morning,—Sunday morning,—and that I was in New York. 
I was reading a newspaper: there is a paper in New York called the 
Gotham Gazette? I told him that there was such a journal. ‘Is it 
published on Sunday ? he asked. I explained that it sold more copies 
on Sunday than on any other day of the week.” 

“One hundred and thirty-seven thousand last Sunday,” mene 
Robert White, smiling, “according to the sworn statement of the fore- 
man of the press-room : advertisers will do well, etcetera, etcetera.” 
“For particulars, see small bills,” added Charley Sutton. 
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Dear Jones paid no attention to these unnecessary remarks. 

‘Blackstone repeated,” he continued, “that he dreamt he was in New 
York on Sunday morning, reading the Gotham Gazette; and he told me 
he had been trying all day to remember exactly what it was he had read 
in it, but his recollections were vague, and he could recall with precision 
only four passages from the paper. ‘You know,’ he said to me, ‘how 
old and solid the house of Blough Brothers & Company is? I answered 
that I knew that they were as safe a bank as could be found in Lom- 
bard Street. ‘The first thing I read in the Gotham Gazette of to-mor- 
row,’ he said, ‘was a message from London announcing that Blough 
Brothers & Company had failed the day before,—that is, to-day, Satur- 
day.’ I laughed easily, and told him that he ought not to give a 
second thought to a dream as wild as his, for I supposed that Blough 
Brothers & Company were as safe as the Bank of England. He shot 
another sharp glance through me, and answered, after a second’s hesi- 
tation, that stranger things had happened than the failure of Blough 
Brothers & Company. Then he went on to tell me the second of the 
things he was able to recall from his vague memory of the Gotham 
Gazette of Sunday morning. You remember the great steam-yacht 
race,—the international match between Joshua Hoffmann’s Rhadaman- 
thus and the English boat the Skyrocket? Well, that race was to come 
off that very Saturday: it had been decided probably only five or six 
hours before our talk. Blackstone told me that he had read a full 
account of it in the Gotham Gazette of the next day, and that it had 
been an even race, but that from the start the American yacht had led 
a little, and that the English boat had been beaten by less than ten 
minutes. The third thing he had read in the paper was a review of a 
book. ‘I think I have heard you refer to Mr. Rudolph Vernon, the 
poet, as a friend of yours? he asked. I said I knew Vernon, and that 
I expected to read his new poem as soon as it was published. ‘It is 
called “ An Epic of Ghosts,” and there was a long criticism of it in the 
Gotham Gazette,’ said Blackstone,—‘a criticism which began by calling it 
one of the most peculiar of poems and by declaring that its effect on the 
reader was ghastly rather than ghostly.’ ” 

“ And he told you this the night before you arrived ?” asked Robert 
White, very much interested. “ Why——” 

“Let me tell my tale,” answered Dear Jones: “you can cross-ques- 
tion me afterwards. I shall not be long now.” 

“And what was the fourth item he remembered?” the Duchess 
inquired. 

“The fourth item,” Dear Jones responded, “was a paragraph an- 
nouncing the arrival in New York of the steamship Taanharioethie 
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boat in the stern of which we were then standing—and noting that one 
of the passengers was mysteriously missing, having apparently committed 
suicide by jumping overboard the night before. With involuntary haste 
I asked him the name of this passenger. ‘It was not given in the 
newspaper,’ he answered, ‘or, if it was, I cannot recall it.’ .We.stood 
for a moment silently side by side, gazing at the phosphorescent wake 
of the ship. The second officer, Mr. Macdonough, came aft just then ; 
and I walked back with him to return a book I had borrowed. I found 
my wife had gone to bed; and in a few minutes I was asleep, having 
given little heed to Blackstone’s dream, vividly as he had recited its 
unusual circumstances. The next morning we were busied with the 
wearying preliminaries of disembarking, and I did not notice the absence 
of Blackstone from the breakfast-table. When we had been warped 
into dock and had signed our papers before the custom-house officials, 
we left the boat and went down on the wharf to wait for our trunks, 
seven of which were at the very bottom of the hold. A newsboy 
offered me the Sunday papers, and I bought the Gotham Gazette. The 
first words that met my eye were the head-lines of a cable-message : 
‘Heavy Failure in London,—Sudden Stoppage of Blough Brothers & 
Company.’ The next thing I saw was an account of the great steam- 
yacht race. As you know, the Rhadamanthus had beaten the Sky- 
rocket by eight minutes. I could not but recall Blackstone’s dream, 
and I instantly tore the newspaper open, that I might see if there were 
a review of Rudolph Vernon’s ‘Epic of Ghosts; and there it was. 
The criticism began by calling it the most peculiar of poems and by 
saying that its effect was ghastly rather than ghostly. Then I searched 
for the fourth item of the dream. But I could not find it. That one 
alone of the four things he had told me was not in the paper. There 
was nothing about the Barataria but the formal announcement of our 
arrival in the column of shipping news. Although the fourth item 
was not to be found, the presence of the other three was startling 
enough, it seemed to me, and I thought that Blackstone would be 
interested to see the real Gotham Gazette of Sunday morning, that he 
might compare it with the Gotham Gazette he had read in his dream. 
I looked about on the dock, but he was not visible. I went back on 
the boat, but I could not lay eyés on him. I asked our table-steward 
and others, but no one had seen him. At last I went to Mr. Mac- 
donough, the second officer, to inquire his whereabouts. Before I had 
more than mentioned Blackstone’s name, Mr. Macdonough became 
very serious. ‘I cannot tell you where Mr. Blackstone is, for I do 
not know,’ he said: ‘in fact, nobody knows. He is missing. It is 
quite a mystery what has become of him. He has not been seen since 
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we left him last-night,—you and I. So far as I can judge, we were the 
last to speak to him or to see him. All trace of him is lost since we 
walked forward last night, leaving him standing in the stern of the 
ship. He did.not sleep in his state-room, so his steward says. We do 
not wish to think that he has jumped overboard, but I must confess 
it looks like it. Did he ever say anything to you which makes you 
think he might commit suicide? I answered that I could recall noth- 
ing pointing towards self-destruction. ‘He was a queer man,’ said Mr. 
Macdonough, ‘a very queer man, and I fear we shall never see him 
again.’ And, so far as I know, nobody has ever seen him again.” 

As Dear Jones came to the end of his story, the rattling train 
plunged into a long tunnel. 


ITI. 


When the train at last shook itself out of the tunnel, Robert White 
was the first to break the silence. 

“To sum up,” he said to Dear Jones, “this man who called him- 
self Blackstone told you on Saturday evening four things which he had 
dreamt would be in the Gotham Gazette of Sunday morning. Three of 
these things were in the Gotham Gazette, and, while the fourth item was 
absent from the newspaper, the suicide it recorded had apparently taken 


place 9? 
“Yes,” answered Dear Jones. 

“How do you account for this extraordinary manifestation of the 
power of second-sight operating during ~— ?” White asked. 

Dear Jones replied, shortly,— 

“Oh, I do not account for it.” 

“What have you to suggest ?” White inquired. 

“T haven’t anything to suggest,” Dear Jones answered. “TI have 
given you the facts as I know them. Every man is free to interpret 
them to please himself. I tell the tale only: I have not hinted at any 
explanation, either natural or supernatural.” 

“Perhaps Mr. White can unravel the mystery,” said Mrs. Jones, 
with just a tinge of acerbity in her manner. 

“No,” White returned, thus attacked in the flank, “no, I have no 
explanation to offer,—at least, not until I have fuller information.” 

“T have emptied myself of the facts in the case,” retorted Dear 
Jones, “and a cider-press couldn’t get any more details out of me.” 

With an amiable desire to pour oil on waters which might be 
troubled, the Duchess remarked, pleasantly, “I think Dear Jones has 
told us a most — story, and I’m sure we ought to be obliged to 
him.” 
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Dear Jones arose and bowed his thanks. Just then the train went 
sharply around a curve, and Dear Jones resumed his seat in the car with 
awkward promptness. As he sat down, Robert White looked up at him 
musingly. At length he spoke: . 

“You say the man called himself Blackstone?” 

Yes.” 

“ He was a peculiar-looking man, you say,” Robert White contin- 
ued, “and yet you could not declare wherein his oddity lay. He was 
of medium size, a little under the average height, and a little inclined to 
be stout. He was about fifty years old. He wore a black wig. He 
had a very white face. His dark eyes were restless when they were not 
fixed in a vague stare——” 

“Why,” cried Dear Jones, “ how did-you know that?” 

“He had a long, full beard,” Robert White went on; when Dear 
Jones broke in again : 

“Qh, no: he was clean-shaven.” 

“ Ah!” said Robert White: “ perhaps he had removed his beard to 
change his appearance. Did he have the blue chin one sees in a man 
whose face is naturally hairy ?” 

“He had,” answered Dear Jones; “and the deadly pallor of his 
cheeks made this azure of his jaw more obvious.” 

“T am inclined to think,” Robert White said, slowly,—“I am in- 
clined to think that the man ale told you his alleged dream, and who 
called himself Blackstone, was John Coke, the chief clerk and confi- 
dential manager of Blough Brothers & Company—— 

“The firm that failed?” the Duchess asked. 

“ Precisely,” was the answer ; “and he was the cause of the failure, 
—he and Braxton Blough, a younger son of the senior partner. They 
both absconded on the Saturday before the failure——the Saturday you 
sailed: Coke could easily have left London with the mail and joined 
you at Queenstown. I took a great interest in the case, for my father- 
in-law lost a lot of money he had sent over to be used in operating in 
the London Stock Exchange.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you were right in your magia, Bob,” 
said Charley Sutton ; “and of course if the man had cleaned out Blough 
Brothers & Conmnee he could make a pretty close guess when they 
were likely to suspend. Besides, Blackstone is just the sort of slantin- 
dicular name a man called Coke would take.” 

“Coke?” repeated the Duchess; “Coke? Isn’t that the name of 
the Englishman Mr. Hitchcock used to talk to us about in London ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Jones: “I think I have heard Mr. Hitch- 
cock speak of a Mr. Coke.” 
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White looked up quickly, with a smile. “Do you mean Mat Hitch- 
cock ?” 

“Mr. C. Mather Hitchcock is the gentleman I mean,” replied Mrs. 

“ Ah!” said White significantly. 

“TI saw a good deal of him last summer in London, and I heard 
him speak of a Mr. Coke several times. I think he said he was the 
manager or director or something of Blough Brothers & Company. I 
know he told me that Mr. Coke was the best judge of sherry and of 
poetry in all England. I own I thought the conjunction rather odd.” 

“Mrs. Martin,” said Robert White, “you have given us the ex- 
planation of another of the predictions in the alleged Mr. Blackstone’s 
alleged dream. I happen to know that, owing to a set of curious cir- 
cumstances, little Mat Hitchcock wrote the review of the ‘Epic of 
Ghosts’ which appeared in the Gotham Gazette.” 

“ And you think he showed what he had written to Coke before he 
sent it off to the paper?” asked Dear Jones. 

“Tsn’t it just like him?” White returned. 

Dear Jones smiled, and answered that Mat Hitchcock was both 
leaky and. conceited, and that he probably did show his review to 
everybody within range. 

“But how did this Mr. Blackstone know that the review would 
appear on that particular Sunday morning?” asked Mrs. Jones, with a 
slightly aggressive scepticism. 

“He didn’t know it,” answered White; “he just guessed it; and 
it was not so very remarkable a guess, either, if he knew when the re- 
view was posted in London, as the Gotham Gazette prints book-notices 
only on Sundays.” . 

“Still, it was a most extraordinary dream,” said the Duchess, with 
dignity, not altogether approving of any attempt to explain away any- 
thing purporting to be supernatural. 

“The failure of Blough Brothers and Company was remarkable, if 
you like,” Robert White continued. “The house was more than a 
century old; it held the highest position in Lombard Street; it was 
supposed to be conservative and safe; and yet for the past five years it 
had been little better than an empty shell. This man Coke was 
allowed to do pretty much as he pleased ; and he and Braxton Blough, 
the younger son of old Sir Barwood Blough, the head of the house, were 
as thick as thieves—I use the phrase advisedly.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Jones, with a chilly smile. 

“They speculated in stocks,” Robert White pursued ; “they loaded 
themselves up with cats and dogs; they took little fliers in such in- 
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flammable material as Turkish and Egyptian bonds ; and they went on 
the turf together. They owned race-horses together as ‘ Mr. Littleton 
and that’s another bit of evidence that your Mr. Blackstone was really 
this man Coke. You see? Coke—Littleton—Blackstone?” 

“T see,” answered Dear Jones. 

“When the game was up, there was a warrant out for Coke, but he 
had been gone for a week. It was supposed he had run over to Paris ; 
but that must have been a mere blind of his, since he came over here on 
the Barataria with you.” 

“He came over with al said Dear Jones, quietly, “but he did 
not land with me.” 

“Poor Braxton Blough nee been led astray by Coke, who tempted 
him and got him in his power and kept him under his thumb. When 
the bubble burst he disappeared too, and it is supposed that he took the 
queen’s shilling and is now a private at the Cape of Good Hope. He 
wasn’t in England when poor old Sir Barwood Blough died of a broken 
heart. Braxton had always been his favorite son, and he had spared 
the rod and spoiled the child.” 

“Braxton Blough?” repeated the Duchess. “Surely I have met a 
man of that name; and I think it was at the dinner Lord Shandygaff 
gave us at 

“T remember him now,” broke in Dear Jones,—“a dark, gypsy- 
looking fellow. I know I remarked on the difference between him and 
Lord Shandygaff, who was the very type of an Irish sportsman, with 
all that the word implies.” 

Robert White whistled. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he cried, hastily, as Mrs. Martin looked 
at him with surprise. “You will forgive me when I explain. Now 
we have stumbled on something really extraordinary. You know those 
odd little Japanese puzzles,—just a lot of curiously-shaped bits which 
you can fit together into a perfect square ?” 

“T have known them from my youth up,” answered Dear Jones, 
dryly ; “and I see nothing extraordinary in them.” 

“T refer to them only as an illustration,” Robert White returned. 
“ You tell us a tale of a dream and its fulfilment ; you set forth a puzzle, 
but there are several little bits wanting ; the square is not perfect ; there is 
a hole in the centre. Now, as it happens, we here who have heard the 
tale can complete the square. We can fill the hole in the centre, for 
we chance to have concealed about our persons the little bits which 
were missing. And Mrs. Martin has just produced one of them. You 
met Mr. Braxton Blough at a dinner given by Lord Shandygaff; and 
it was natural that you should, for the two men had many tastes in 
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common, and I have heard that they were very intimate. Indeed, next 
to Coke, Lord Shandygaff was Braxton Blough’s closest friend. And 
this provides us with a possible explanation of another of the alleged 
predictions in the alleged dream of the alleged Blackstone.” 

“ How so?” asked Charley Sutton. 

“T confess I don’t see it,” said Dear Jones. 

“That’s because you do not know the secret history of the steam- 
yacht race,” Robert White answered. “ Lord Shandygaff is the owner 
of the Skyrocket ; he is a betting man ; he was in New York for a fort- 
night before the race came off; and yet he did not back his boat as 
though he believed she would win. Now, I have been told, and I be- 
lieve, that when the match had been made and the money put up, a 
rumor of the speed made by the Rhadamanthus in a private trial over 
a measured mile, after Joshua Hoffmann had put in those new boilers, 
reached the ears of the owner of the Skyrocket. It is said that Lord 
Shandygaff then had a private trial of his yacht over a measured mile 
under similar conditions of wind and weather as that of the Rhadaman- 
thus, and he discovered, to his disappointment and disgust, that his boat 
was going to be beaten. I have understood that he came to the con- 
clusion, then and there, that he was going to lose the race and his 
twenty-five thousand dollars,—unless there should be a stiff gale of wind 
when the match came off, in which case he thought he might have a 
fair chance of winning.” 

“Well 2” asked Charley Sutton, as Robert White paused. 

“Well,” said White, “if what I have stated on information and 
belief is true, if Lord Shandygaff believed that his boat would be 
beaten, his intimate friend Braxton Blough would not be kept in the 
dark; and whatever light Braxton Blough might have he would share 
with his intimate friend Coke. Therefore your friend the alleged 
Blackstone, when he told you his alleged dream on Saturday, the day _ 
of the race, knew that there was smooth water and a light breeze only, 
and that therefore the Rhadamanthus had probably beaten the Sky- 
rocket from start to finish.” 

“T see,” said Charley Sutton, meditatively. 

Mrs. Jones looked at Mr. White with not a little dissatisfaction, 
saying,— 

“You have tried very hard to explain away this Mr. Blacksone’s 
dream as far as the failure of Blough Brothers & Company is concerned, 
and the review of Mr. Vernon’s book, and the race between the Rhada- 
manthus and the Skyrocket ; but how do you account for the suicide?” 

“How do you know there was any suicide ?” asked Robert White, 
with a slight smile. 
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“It was in the Gotham Gazette,—your own paper,” she said, with 
ill-concealed triumph. 

“Tt was in the Gotham Gazette which Coke said he had seen in a 
vision,” White returned; “but I do not think it was ever in any 
Gotham Gazette sent out hone our office in Park Row.” 

“But I thought——” began Mrs. Jones, when her husband inter- 
rupted. 

“T’m afraid it is no use arguing with White,” he said: “he seems 
to have all the facts at his fingers’ ends.” 

“Thank you,” White rejoined. “I wish I had my fingers’ ends on 
Coke’s collar.” 

“ That’s just what I wanted to ask you,” said Dear Jones. “Where 
is he?” 

“ How do I know 2” returned White. 

‘What do you think?” Dear Jones asked. 

“T don’t know what to think,” answered Robert White: “ the facts 
fail me. Probably the Barataria was not very far from shore when she 
anchored off Quarantine that night, soon after you and Mr. Mac- 
donough left him in the stern of the ship?” 

“We were within pistol-shot of the health officer’s dock, I sup- 
pose,” replied Dear Jones. 

“Then,” said Robert White, “ perhaps Coke jumped overboard and 
swam dees and so killed the trail by taking water. We have an ex- 
tradition treaty with Great Britain, and he may have told you his dream 
so that you could bear witness in case he was tracked by the detectives. 
On the other hand, he was a queer man, hysteric, and a mystic, and it 
may be that he did commit suicide. Perhaps, even, he told you the 
truth when he told you his dream.” 

“T shall always believe that,” Mrs. Jones remarked. 

“So shall I,” said Mrs. Martin. “It is very unpleasant to destroy 
one’s faith in anything. > is so much better to believe all one can: at 
least that is my opinion.” 

This opinion was handed down by the Duchess with an air which 
implied that no appeal could be taken. 

Robert White wisely held his peace. 

Then the train slackened before stopping at the station wi Mrs. 
Martin’s carriage was awaiting them. 


Brander Matthews. 
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eee ideas of unexplored lands are limited almost entirely to 
the North and South Poles, whither costly expeditions are con- 
stantly being despatched: while in South America alone there are the 
interiors of Guiana, Brazil, Patagonia, and Tierra del Fuego, besides 
smaller patches of only half-explored land, all calling for more atten- 
tion than they have hitherto received. 

The whole of Brazil has indeed been explored in a superficial sort 
of way: that is to say, there are certain narrow lines of explored land, 
chiefly along rivers which intersect the country ; but only two people 
from all the civilized world have ever penetrated beyond the coast of 
Tierra del Fuego, though the coast itself has been well surveyed, and 
whalers’ boats frequently land there for water. 

One of these two pioneers is a Chilian lady who was shipwrecked 
on the coast, and saved alive by the chief of a Fuegan tribe which 
murdered all her companions. She was seen alive and happy by the 
other pioneer, a seaman, by name Thomas Thorold, who spent nearly 
six months in the interior of this strange country and came safe home 
to England again. It is his story that I propose to tell. 

Less than six years ago an English sailing-ship, homeward bound — 
from Valparaiso, foundered off the west coast of Tierra del Fuego 
during the cruel, wintry month of July. The crew got into three 
boats and pulled to the shore, which was not far distant. After round- 
ing a headland, they found themselves in comparatively smooth water, 
surrounded by bare, bleak hills, beneath which there was a broad sandy 
beach, which would afford them easy landing. 

* But on this beach and about the foot of the hills they saw what 
above all things they dreaded,—the signs of the doom they felt must 
sooner or later be theirs,—the stunted forms of Fuegan natives, standing 
and lying about their rude huts and canoes. 

As soon as the Fuegans espied them, they crowded into their canoes 
and rowed out towards them, while their shouts brought a multitude ot 
natives to the beach, where they clustered like a flock of vultures hover- 
ing over their prey. 

The Fuegans are a small race, with a dark copper-colored skin. 
The men are mostly clad in old vests and trousers that they have 
acquired from some shipwrecked crew, or from the steamers passing 
through the Straits of Magellan; others wear deer or guanaco skins, — 
The women are dressed more simply in a single garment resembling a 
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- poncho, made of some skin,—a simple square, with a hole in the middle 


for the head. 
Their boats have none of the graceful gliding of the North Amer- 


ican canoes, but are simply made of pieces of bark or wood clumsily 
tied together with fibres, and are awkwardly rowed with oars formed 
of poles with flat pieces of wood tied on to the end. The only manu- 
facture in which these men—the lowest type of humanity—at all excel 
is that of barbed spear-heads, which they make with considerable skill 
of an almost transparent sort of flint, very similar to some of the arrow- 
heads used by the wild Bugrés of Brazil. These, dipped in poison and 
fixed on to long wooden shafts, become dangerous weapons for poor 
weary sailors to face who have nothing to defend themselves with but 
oars and stretchers. 

Before the three doomed boats were within half a mile of the shore, 
they were surrounded by seven or eight canoes crammed with these 


-gibbering aborigines, before whom the sailors were perfectly helpless, 


for from a considerable distance the unerring spears came hurtling 
towards them. The miserable men tried in vain to parry them. One 
by one they dropped into the bottom of the boat and died in agony, as 
the fiery venom from the spear-heads coursed through their veins. 

Suddenly, when there were only two or three left untouched in each 
of the boats, one of the Fuegans, who seemed to be a chief among them, 
gave a shout that made all the others stand motionless, with spears 
poised in their hands; and he spoke to them in their loud, cracked 
language for a minute or more: it seemed years to the helpless men 
waiting to be killed. 

At the helm of one of the boats sat the mate, Thomas Thorold, a 
tall, strong man of about thirty, towards whom the chief pointed several 
times as he was speaking. Soon he stopped shouting and gesticulating, 
and again the spears came whizzing from the strong savage arms. 

But a change had taken place: the weapons were aimed at all the 
sailors except Thomas Thorold. He sat there untouched, expecting 
every moment to receive his death-wound, and receiving it not. Only 
he saw his companions dropping one by one, meeting their deaths 
bravely, as Englishmen are wont to do, but with features tortured into 
that rigid glare which indicates the height of suppressed terror and 
extreme suspense, 

When at last the mate was the only living one left, to his horror 
they surrounded him, bound his hands and feet, and lifted him into one 
of their canoes. Then they turned towards shore, towing the three 


boats behind them. 
Thorold, naturally supposing that they were keeping him for tor- 
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ture, and preferring immediate death to a deferred but more horrible 
fate, attempted to jump into the sea, or dash out his brains against the 
sides of the canoe; but they carefully prevented him from doing him- 
self any harm. Arrived at the shore, they retired to their huts, leaving 
him, still bound hand and foot, upon the beach. 

This was late in the afternoon, and all that night he lay there help- 
less, expecting every moment to be carried to the fire or some other 
torture. But they went about their business, gathering clams and 
mussels and eating them raw, collecting fuel and heaping up the fires, 
and never touched their prisoner at all; only they kept looking towards 
him, and crowds of little half-naked hideous children stood a few yards 
off and gazed at him in awe, and lean dogs came and snarled and sniffed 
at him suspiciously. 

The tribe appeared to consist of between one and two hundred, and 
there were several rude huts formed of trees cut down and stuck close 
to one another in the ground, while their branches and foliage were tied 
together and formed an inefficient roof. 

Fuegans appear to be insensible to cold, for, though the climate is 
as cold or even colder than the extreme north of Scotland, they do 
not attempt to make comfortable huts for themselves, and they wear 
nothing but the light clothing which I have described. At night, how- 
ever, most of them slept by the fires, like dogs on a winter’s night. 

All that night long Thomas Thorold lay bound upon the beach, 
trembling with cold and terror, and praying, “ Lord, now let me die !” 

In the early morning he felt that his hour had come, for two or 
three of the Fuegans came towards him, and one of them had a knife 
in his hand. But when they had cut the fibre ropes that bound him 
they left him alone again, standing on the beach, free to do what he 
liked. 

It was useless to think of flight, for their eyes were always upon 
him, and, besides, one man could have done nothing with a boat in the 
sea outside the bay. So after a while he obeyed the cravings of nature, 
and collected mussels and clams on the shore, as he had seen the natives 
do; and on this cold food he made a wretched breakfast. 

Thus he spent all that day and all the next thirty-seven days, for 
he kept a careful count of the time. He ate only the miserable shell- 
fish that he found on the beach, drank water from a torrent that flowed 
down the mountain-side, and slept by one of the fires, which he boldly 
approached the first night after they unbound him, for he had expe- 
rienced the cold of one wintry night, and that was enough. 

They were neither kind nor unkind to him, but took no notice of 


him whatever : they never attempted to speak to him, even by signs, 
Vou. XXXVII.—21 
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except on one occasion when he wandered too far from them, and one 
of them ran after him and made signs to him to go back. 

During the leaden-footed days he necessarily observed how the na- 
tives passed their time, but he did so without the slightest interest, and 
was unable to relate many details about them. Most of the work, such 
as hewing wood and drawing water, was done by the women ; the men 
did very little, but spent their time mostly in lying about their huts. 
Sometimes a few of them went off in their canoes seal-hunting, and 
always returned with one or two seals; sometimes they went hunting 
inland, and returned with a guanaco,—a species of llama: then they all 
immediately fell upon it, tore it to pieces, and ate it raw. If a dead seal 
was washed ashore, they ate it in the same way, gorging themselves on 
the putrid blubber and flesh. 

After these disgusting feeds they lay on the ground for hours in a 
torpor, and Thorold could easily have stabbed them as they lay asleep, 
but that some of the weaker ones, having been unable to secure much 
of the food, were awake and ready to cast their spears at him. More- 
over, if he had killed them all, he would have been no better off. 

All these weeks he was in a horrible state of suspense as to why he 
was being kept alive and what torture was preparing for him, so much 
so that he was unable to sleep for terror, until forced into unconscious- 
ness by fatigue. 

But on the thirty-eighth day an event occurred which, although in 
itself gruesome and terrifying, put into his heart a hope that he might 
some day return to the outer world again, and gave him a clue as to 
what was his captors’ only conceivable object in preserving him alive. 

It was about noon, on a fine cold day, when Thorold, standing on 
the beach and looking out to sea, saw two whalers’ boats pull round the 
| headland to a distant part of the shore, where they proceeded to land 
| and get fresh water. The huts of the Fuegans were between Thorold 
and the new-comers, who apparently did not perceive the natives, and 
| 


were quietly filling their water-casks at a stream. 
As Thorold was following his natural impulse to run to them, get 
| into one of their boats, and make them row away, he was pinioned by 
three or four strong natives. Then a few canoes put out to cut off the 
boats should they attempt to escape, and all the rest of the fighting- 
i men, and many of the women, caught up their long spears and ran 
towards their victims. 
To Thorold’s surprise, he was made to run along with them. The 
whalers’ men were intercepted before they got off, and then it was the 
old ghastly tale repeated: they were shot down to a man with the 
poisoned spears. All the while the Fuegans who were holding Thorold 
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made him understand that they wished him to watch what was going 
on, by gesticulating and pointing towards the slaughter. __ 

After it was over they pillaged the dead bodies and the boats of 
everything they had, and then threw the corpses into the sea. 

While Thorold was lying awake that night, and brooding over the 
horrible event, a sudden inspiration came to him that the object of the 
Fuegans in keeping him alive was to send him back to his people that 
he might tell them how they would be treated if they came to the land 
of the Fuegans,—to declare unending war between themselves and the 
white world ; and though, of course, he never knew for a certainty, yet 
the way in which they made him watch the slaughter of the whalers’ 
men, and everything that happened before and after, pointed to this ex- 
planation of their conduct. From that night his great fear and sus- 
pense were mingled with this grain of hope. 

The next morning the Fuegans collected their belongings, which 
consisted of nothing but spears and knives, a few skins, and some uten- 
sils for holding water, and marched inland, taking their prisoner with 
them. They spent about six hours a day on the march, over difficult 
mountain-passes and down into deep valleys, making fires to sleep by at 
night, and living on guanacos, which they occasionally shot. 

Thorold took little interest in observing the nature of the country, 
but he reported it to be very similar to that seen on the coast,—bleak 
mountains, with occasional copses of stunted trees, and all else abso- 
lutely barren and uncultivated. There is little doubt, however, that 
it is a treasure-house of mineral wealth; for various ores, including 
gold, are picked up in plenty on the coast, and there is every indication 
of coal. If a coal-mine was once got into working order here, it would 
be of inestimable value for the coaling of ships alone, as well as for use 
in South America itself, for coal is at present brought from England at 
great expense all the way to Montevideo, and to Sandy Point, in the 
Straits of Magellan, from the north of Chili. 

On the fourth day of the march they met another tribe, also on the 
march, and the two bodies of men fell to fighting at once, as is their 
invariable custom. After an hour’s fighting there were only about fifty 
men left of the first tribe: these surrendered, and became prisoners of 
war to their conquerors, who had also sustained heavy losses, The pris- 
oners, however, did not appear to be regarded as slaves at all, but simply 
mingled with the victorious tribe. After the battle the prisoners spoke 
to their captors about Thorold, whom they brought forward, apparently 
explaining their object in keeping him ; and he lived with the new tribe 
on exactly the same footing as he had done with the old one. 

Nearly six months Thorold spent in this way, the tribe in which he 
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lived sometimes marching for five or six days, and then settling down 
for several weeks ; sometimes they were on the sea-shore, and then he 
lived as they did, chiefly on raw mussels and other shell-fish ; when 
they were inland he lived on pieces of raw guanaco, which he grabbed 
along with the others. 

There is a story current in Chili that the Fuegans, when driven to 
necessity, first eat their dogs, the only domestic animal which they keep, 
and, when these are all gone, proceed to devour the old women of the 
tribe. Thorold saw no signs of cannibalism; but this was perhaps be- 
cause no necessity for it arose. He states that the old women were 
treated with especial care ; and it is doubtful whether this affection arose 
from the hearts or the stomachs of their grandchildren. 

Five times he saw a fight with another tribe; in three out of the 
five his tribe was conquered, and he changed hands, the prisoners always 
appearing to explain to their captors their object in keeping him. 

Among the third tribe with which he lived he saw a white woman : 
she was the Chilian lady whom I have already mentioned ; and Thorold 
took the first opportunity of going up to her. The Fuegans held him 
back at first, for they regarded her as a goddess; but at her command 
they let him approach her. They were unable to converse, for she spoke 
only Spanish and he only English; but from that time Thorold was 
treated by the natives with more deference than before. 

He was never allowed again to approach the Chilian woman, who 
appeared to be rather ashamed of her situation before him, but he saw 
her manner of life. She was the wife of the chief, and had apparently 
a large number of children. The natives treated her with great respect, 
and cooked meat for her, and made her a more elaborate hut than they 
made for themselves. Her dress was a mixture of civilization and bar- 
barism. On the whole, she appeared satisfied with her strange life. 

About four weeks after Thorold joined this tribe, another tribe came 
upon them ; there was a fight, and he changed hands. Just before the 
fight began, the Chilian woman went away with a few companions, and 
he saw her no more. 

Towards the end of the sixth month the tribe which possessed 
Thorold reached a place on the sea-shore which consisted of a bay 
almost shut in by land. He had often reached a similar place, for 
there are many bays on that coast with an island facing them. . 

On the morning of the third day after they had reached this spot he 
was on the beach gathering his usual breakfast of shell-fish, when he 
heard a sound that sent the blood rushing towards his heart. It was 
the familiar sound of a steamer, and, looking up, he saw the black smoke 
floating away in the wind. | 
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Then he knew that he was on the shore of the Straits of Magellan, 
and before he had time to consider how to secure his safety he had 
dropped on the beach in a dead faint ; for six months’ living in horrible 
suspense, without shelter, and with the poorest apology for food, had 
left him very little of his old strength. 

On that day the steamer Aconcagua, of the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, bound from Liverpool to Valparaiso, left Sandy Point 
and was proceeding westward through the straits. The bulwarks were 
crowded with passengers and officers and crew looking out for native 
canoes, for it is the custom of steamers passing through these straits to 
slow down, unless they are in a great hurry, and interview the natives 
in their canoes, ending by dropping over the ship’s side a barrel filled 
with old clothes and tobacco and other things calculated to please the 
savage mind, Once or twice a couple of natives have been hoisted on 
board and shown round the steamer. With awe they gazed at the long 
saloon, and in horror they fled when they were taken down to the fire- 
room and a furnace door was suddenly opened at them, reminding them 
of a crater of one of the volcanoes that gave their land its name of 
Fire. 

Before the awful adventure of Thorold, all that was known about 
these strange people was learnt in this way, and thus the curious fact 
was discovered that, although their near neighbors the Patagonians will 
drink all the rum and other fire-water they can lay their hands on, the 
Fuegans will take no alcohol of any kind, but, when offered it, turn 
away with the same appearance of disgust that a dog shows under similar 
circumstances, in this way, among others, showing how low they stand 
in the scale of humanity. Tobacco, however, they greatly appreciate. 

On this occasion the passengers of the Aconcagua were not disap- 
pointed in their desire to see the natives. Several canoes were shooting 
out to meet them, and in one of them they saw, to their intense surprise, 
a white man standing up, and heard him shouting to them in English 
to “stop, for God’s sake!” Of course they stopped. The canoes came 
alongside, and the white man was hauled up on deck without the slightest 
opposition from the Fuegans, and indeed by their evident desire. 

On reaching the deck Thorold fainted. He was carried away and 
attended to by the doctor ; and*the natives, we may be sure, got a good 
toll that day. Several barrels were dropped over the ship’s side, laden 
with all things that the savages could desire. 

The rescued man soon ‘recovered sufficiently to tell his wonderful 
story. He was taken to Valparaiso, and thence back again to England 
in the steamship Galicia, as a distressed British seaman. 

During the first part of the voyage his mental faculties appeared to 
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be a good deal weakened. He would frequently hang over the bul- 
warks in a sort of stupor, and the doctor ordered any one who saw him 
in this state at once to approach him and touch him, and ask him what. 
he was thinking of, until he answered them. 

And the answer that came at last was always the same: 

“TT was thinkin’ of how the faces of my mates looked when them 


savages was murderin’ of them.” 
Randle Holme. 


SILENCE. 


HY should I sing of earth or heaven? not rather rest, 
Powerless to speak of that which hath my soul possessed,— 
For full possession dumb? Yea, Silence, that were best. 


And though for what it failed to sound I brake the string, 
And dashed the sweet lute down, a too-much-fingered thing, 
And found a wild new voice,—oh, still, why should I sing? 


An earth-song could I make, strange as the breath of earth, 
Filled with the great calm joy of life and death and birth? 
Yet, were it less than this, the song were little worth. 


For this the fields express ; brown clods tell each to each ; 
Sad-colored leaves have sense whereto I cannot reach ; 
Spiced everlasting-flowers outstrip my range of speech. 


A heaven-song could I make, all fire that yet was peace, 
And tenderness not lost, though glory did increase ? 
But were it less than this, ’twere well the song should cease. 


For this the still west saith, with plumy flames bestrewn ; 
Heaven’s body sapphire-clear, at stirless height of noon ; 
The cloud where lightnings pulse, beside the untroubled moon. 


I will not sing of earth or heaven, but rather rest, 
Rapt by the face of heaven, and held on earth’s warm breast. 


Hushed lips, a beating heart,—yea, Silence, that were best. 
Helen Gray Cone. 
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Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS (in LipprncotT’s for January) seems to think 
that the literary superiority, if not supremacy, of New York City is absolutely 
indisputable ; and, no doubt, if the greatest accumulation of private publishing 
houses, newspapers, and periodicals is to be taken as settling the question of a 
literary capital, he has the argument all his own way. But I wish to point out 
that this does not exhaust the subject, and why. 

If mere quantity is to be the test, let us not forget that the political capital is 
the seat of a publishing establishment (to wit, the government of the United States) 
compared with which the greatest of those beside the Hudson is altogether in- 
significant, and which in the volume, variety, and value of its output probably 
greatly exceeds all of them combined. I wonder how many of your readers have 
any distinct conception of the magnitude of the weekly issues of single bureaus. 
The patents of every week, for example, range from four hundred to five hun- 
dred, and even more, published individually and collectively, originally and re- 
peatedly, in full and in synopses, and forming the basis for other publications, 
which again take divers forms. Every one of these, it should be noted, is a de- 
scriptive treatise of some one item, at least, relating to mechanical or scientific 
advance. This will serve as an instance, but is perhaps hardly so striking as the 
mass of contributions to history and to human knowledge generally which are 
continually pouring from the two great centres of the Capitol and the National 
Museum with its affiliations. In the nature of things New York City can have — 
nothing to compare with these. 

As to writers, any one who will think for a moment cannot fail to see that 
in a city like Washington they must outnumber proportionally those of an over- 
grown commercial mass like New York. Indeed, it might be maintained that the 
outnumbering is absolute, in spite of the difference in bulk of the cities them- 
selves. Where else on the continent is there a town of any size in which a large 
element of the population is employed in work having a distinct literary element ? 
Washington is not a city of buying and selling, handing things over counters and 
sending them off in barrels, or going wild over “ quotations,” but a city of legisla- 
tion, administration, adjudication,—that is to say, of endless argument, descrip- 
tion, explanation, persuasion, most of which takes the form of writing. Add to 
this the daily work of the scientific branches, including, besides all that is printed, 
who shall say how much dissertation, how many valuable notes and answers to 
inquirers, which never see the light. I maintain that a man with the requisite 
skill and facilities could gather eyery month from what is written in Washing- 
ton enough to furnish forth a dozen magazines equal to the best that New York 
turns out. The material would not be the same; probably it would not be as 
popular; but that is the commercial side of the question only. 

Perhaps Mr. Matthews would find fault with my definition of literature; 
but he has not given us anything precise to go upon. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that one great mass of this Washington writing does not differ in 
kind from what the North American Review serves up; that another might very 
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well go into the Popular Science Monthly, if there were room for it; that even a 
well-prepared patent-specification or argument on a point of practice is at least 
as legitimately literary as a descriptive article written to fit a string of illustra- 
tions, or the average work on a daily newspaper. 

But if “literature” is to be confined to works of the imagination, and if we 
are to define rigidly, it would be quite possible to set up a standard which would 
exclude nearly everything that has been written in New York for the past ten 
years. Seriously, what has the great city to show for herself? I should say that 
in criticism—an ominous indication!—she appears to most advantage. The 
reading and rereading of Stedman’s two volumes have given me such pleasure 
that I can hardly bring myself to find any fault with him; and indeed such 
chapters as those on Poe, Walt Whitman, and Tennyson in his relations to 
Theocritus must have a permanent value and charm; but, after all, the com- 
parison with the best of contemporary English criticism is not to his advantage. 
To avoid vagueness, one may give as the high-water mark of this last. the series 
of reviews contained in the Atheneum for the past half-dozen years or so, includ- 
ing, with many others, two of Tennyson, two of Rossetti, one or two of Browning, 
and one of the romantic and mystical element in Keats. These bear the marks 
of a single hand, and their total value would certainly outweigh Mr. Stedman’s 
two volumes. Yet these latter surely rise a head and shoulders above anything 
else in the way of literature that New York has given us for a long time. 

Of poetry, since the death of Bryant, the less said the better. It would be 
unkind to specify, even for the purpose of praise. Lumping the singers together, 
one may admit that there are perhaps six men of the metropolis who in as many 
years have produced each from two to ten beautiful trifles in verse, and 
that these, with others, have rolled out a considerable volume of rhythmical 
rhetoric which nobody can legitimately find fault with, except on the ground that 
it is practically dead already. The whole mass does not equal in value one of 
Walt Whitman’s tonic and reckless effusions, or even the forest scene in Joaquin 
Miller’s “ With Walker in Nicaragua.” New York could not hold either of 
these poets. The former has taken his veritable inspiration and deplorable ex- 
travagance to the suburbs of Philadelphia; and the other, his genius lost in a 
tropical tangle to those of Washington. 

And now we come to the field of fiction,—the only one in which the country 
at large is able to make a creditable figure, and, a fortiori, that in which her 
“literary capital” ought to do so. One can imagine Father Knickerbocker, 
confronted with this problem, adopting Whittier’s invocation, “Stand still, my 
soul, in the silent dark: I would question thee.” A silent dark indeed; and 
sore need of questioning! Yet no lack of topics, truly: how can there be in 
such an awful seething mass of human life, passion, aspiration, misery? Quoting 
one of their minor poets, “’tis not a theme you want: you want a heart.” 
Broadly, and in no spirit of unkindness, one can but arraign the whole crew of 
New York fictionists as lacking breadth, depth, vision, and the power of turn- 
ing vision to account. Hence they fall back on “ An Average Man” and “The 
House of a Merchant Prince ;” that is to say, on upholstery and what corresponds 
to it in human life. The last two words of the latter title may almost be termed 
the shibboleth of New York. Her newspapers are always flaunting it; even Mr. 
Brander Matthews, from whom one might hope for something better, harps upon 
it in his recent novel, “The Last Meeting.” But what a flattening out, what an 
utter vulgarization, of ideals! The princely type of man may not be the highest 
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type; he has defects enough, surely, and let us hope for something better; but 
nobody before the palmy days of New York ever undertook to flatter wealth by 
making him out a mere glutton of money. Alexander of Bulgaria is princely ; 
one might forgive the application of the epithet to a man like Fitz-Hugh Lee or 
Wade Hampton, right or wrong, rich or poor; the merchant princes of Venice 
were princes first and merchants afterwards, with the typical merits and demerits 
of an hereditary oligarchy rather than a plutarchy; but the wealthy merchan- 
- disers of New York for the most part differ from the humblest tradesman who 
supplies them only in having more money than he, and more of certain educa- 
tional and social advantages which money brings. It is time to have done with 
the affectation of princedom in such quarters, however estimable may be some 
of the individuals to whom it is ascribed. America has produced nothing more 
absurd, unless it be Mr. Howells’s graded Massachusetts nobility, with leather- 
manipulators for Knights of the Bath and cotton-spinners for Knights of the 
Garter. 

There is undoubtedly a certain kind of interest in our transplanted French 
school, of which Miss Green is the most notable professor. “The Leavenworth 
Case” and “Hand and Ring” may not be so good as Gaboriau, but they do not 
tire one so soon, and they have no elements in them with which the taste of an 
Anglo-Saxon as such gets out of patience. But it is hardly an indigenous 
growth. Atits best it never equals the worst of Poe in that line; and at its worst 
it floods the country with cheap poison. Such as it is, New York may be ac- 
counted its headquarters and credited accordingly. 

All in all, one does not find anything in recent. New York narrative achieve- 
ments which is more nearly fresh and distinctive than what one may call the 
Stocktonite cult. We have had the poetry of ingenuity till it palls on us a little; 
but the minor romance of ingenuity, as a copious element in magazine life, is still 
rather new. All tales of this sort are gotten up after a foreordained recipe. Per- 
haps Fitz-James O’Brien’s “ What was it?” lately wakened to a vampire life in 
the British critical papers, still remains the best specimen of such work. Here the 
method is frankly avowed. ‘‘ Bulwer’s ‘ Dweller on the Threshold’ is frightful,” 
reasons O’Brien (I don’t pretend to give his exact words); “something else is 
more frightful still. Now, what would be most frightful of all?” And he stimu- 
lates his brain and works out a delectably horrifying conclusion. Mrs. Oliphant 
(I think it is) makes one of her characters advise a literary friend in this wise: 
“You want an original ghost-story? Your husband, a clergyman, thinks a 
human ghost irreverent. Very well, make yours the ghost of a cat, Other 
ghosts glide; make yours jump.” That is exactly the spirit in which Mr. Stock- 
ton approaches the problem of shipwreck or apparitions or whatever else he may 
happen to have on hand. The unusual, the extravagantly incongruous, the me- 
chanically new. The results are almost always entertaining for an idle hour; 
but they do not belong to art of a high order. This last never comes from the 
intellect alone; and even in so far as it comes therefrom it has something more 
important to say than “Guess!” or “ Peek-a-boo !” 

The field of Manhattan fiction may therefore be defined as a triangle, with 
the upholstery and stock-tape men occupying one angle, the amateur detectives 
and experts in murder another, and the puss-in-a-corner people and conundrum- 
ites a third. Mr. Matthews and many others occupy the intervening ground, 
not yet having decided on anything individual as distinguished from the above 
three types, nor absolutely become disciples of any one of them. 
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Now, there are regions which can make a better showing. Notwithstanding 
all that may be said of Henry James’s verbal sins, his obvious superficiality of 
topic, his lack of versatility, and the too frequent application of analysis to things 
not worth analyzing, he is, more than any other, an exponent of the union of the 
scientific way of getting at things with the artistic way of setting forth things 
which is perhaps of all human attitudes the most modern. He founded a school, 
too, which has some claims on attention, and, in spite of his recent wanderings 
in the desert, his earlier productions ought to survive, and will. Mr. Howells 
was not so very far out with regard to his style, either. It has, when not over- 
done, a great and original charm for some of us, at least, and makes one for- 
give such blunders as representing an educated Boston gentleman to have been 
ignorant of the meaning of morganatic and other common words. Mr. Howells 
himself, who can hardly yet be claimed by New York, has also been presenting 
us with a fairly interesting gallery of portraits, some of which are very life-like, 
and has shown, besides, a tendency to dig into matters that really concern human 
life as we daily find it. There is something solid, something that will bear think- 
ing about, in all his later books. I should say that “The Undiscovered Country” 
is, on the whole, the best. 

But, after all, to get the real value and freshness of American literature one 
must go to the South and Southwest. Even writers like De Forest, who have 
come from a different region, have seemed always to do their best when working 
with Southern materials, “Kate Beaumont” remained the best story of that 
region until Baker’s “Colonel Dunwoddie” appeared. Since then we have 
had “Old Creole Days,” “The Grandissimes,” “ Dr. Sevier,” “In the Tennes- 
see Mountains,” ‘ Down the Ravine,” “ Where the Battle was Fought,” “The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” “ Blue Dave,” “ At Teague Poteet’s,” 
and “Uncle Remus,”—to say nothing of others. I think that any three stories 
on that list would outweigh the whole literature of New York City for a decade. 
Perhaps, then, Atlanta or Murfreesborough might more reasonably be our literary 
capital than the vast, noisy, prosaic “ city of many cities.” Or we might shift it 
to that Pacific slope to whose influences we owe Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and 
Joaquin Miller. 

But it would be as well to admit that centralization in literature has not ad- 
vanced much faster than in politics, and that, so far as it exists at all, the centres 
coincide pretty fairly. 


THIS is an age pre-eminent in organizations for all sorts of purposes. Busi- 
ness, pleasure, religion, art, science, all have their societies. Earth, air, and sea, 
past, present, and future, are parcelled out to zealous guardians. Outcasts, con- 
victs, and pagans have their friends. Dumb beasts, trees, plants, minerals, fossils, 
skulls, and old bone-heaps have their overseers. Among all these various objects 
of study, amusement, protection, and charity, it would seem that almost every- 
body and everything was provided for. Nevertheless, there is a class of mankind 
which has hitherto been strangely overlooked. 

Mrs. Gradgrind, when about to enter the arcanum of all mystery, thought 
she had discovered a new “ology.” Unfortunately, she died before she could 
make it known to the world. Perhaps in that supreme moment she caught a 
glimpse of the region in which this unfortunate class habitually dwells, and per- 
ceived dimly, from afar, something of the part which it plays in the evolution 
of society, and something of the neglect and wrong that it in turn receives. 
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This class is what it is, not from choice, nor yet from circumstance, but from the 
tyranny of birth. Its characteristic features and functions are matters of mental 
organization and temperament: they cannot be put‘on and off like a garment. 
These unfortunates can no more help their peculiar constitution than the feeble- 
minded can. They are erratic, visionary, often irrational, without executive 
faculties, and too sensitive to endure the push and ad and scramble of busi- 
ness; but it is not their fault. 

Now, if it were possible in early childhood or infancy to discriminate this 
unlucky class with absolute certainty, the work of the proposed society might be 
greatly simplified. The line of profitable work, perhaps, would lie in the sup- 
pression of the class. A large number of babies could be gathered into a pound 
and quietly and mercifully chloroformed, instead of being left to the prolonged 
asphyxia of life. 

Perhaps the reader has already divined that I refer to the race of poets. He 
may endeavor to put me to shame by citing the successful business career of the 
greatest dramatist the world has ever seen. He may further instance that unique 
writer of our own day, a genial essayist, an acute and accomplished critic, a genuine 
poet, who still is able to keep a cool head and steady hand while he manipulates 
the wheel of Fortune,—the stock exchange. Even so. Two swallows, however, 
do not make a summer, and it is still true that, as a rule, the poet as such is 
wholly unable to maintain himself in the struggle for life. There are, it is true, 
poets of the highest order who are in comfortable financial circumstances. This 
is because some ancestor with a business head prudently accumulated a fortune 
and then considerately withdrew from this stage of action and left his unhappy 
offspring to inherit it. 

A few centuries back the matter stood upon a different basis. Society was 
not that exceedingly complex thing it is now. Generations of culture had not 
yet produced a very large number of those peculiarly sensitive and impression- 
able minds which belong to the poets. In those days men of wealth and distinc- 
tion took great delight and satisfaction in connecting a poet with their establish- 
ment. Many poets were thus preserved. Doubtless many died lingeringly in 
poverty and obscurity, not even knowing, in some cases, what the matter was. 
Burns, at a later day, was “scotched,” and Wordsworth was saved by a meagre 
legacy. 

It will, doubtless, surprise most readers to be told that a poet can rarely, if 
ever, live by the product of his legitimate work. Have we not all been told how 
Mr. A—— received a thousand dollars from the —— Magazine, and Mr. B—— 
a hundred dollars for a sonnet, only fourteen lines? Thereupon a mental calcu- 
lation has followed like that of Major Pendennis: “Seven dollars a line, one 
hundred lines a day, three hundred and sixty-five days in a year—why, bless 
me! the fellow must fairly roll in wealth.” 

It may be possible that now and then a publisher has paid largely for the 
influence of a great name, or to secure a writer who has attracted sudden and 
wide-spread attention. It is also true that a soap-manufacturer may use the pages 
of the same magazine (the outside ones), at a hundred dollars or more per page, 
to advertise his wares. But what will the unknown or little known writer receive 
for his work? I am not speaking of the reams and cords of rubbish run off by 
machinery, and measurable with a ten-foot pole, which deserve merely waste- 
paper prices, but meritorious verse, recognized as such by editor and critic. How 
many pages will he be able to dispose of in the course of the year? Under favor- 
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able circumstances, a dozen or even twenty pages, paid for at rates varying from 
five to twenty dollars per page. By becoming the exclusive property of some one 
magazine or paper, he may possibly receive a little more, in the rare event of 
there being a demand for him. 

So much for periodical literature. How does it stand in the matter of 
printed volumes? Recently one of the well-known and eminent American 
authors was consulted as to the publication of a volume of verse by one of the 
unknown. A kindly judgment as to the quality of the work was freely ex- 
pressed, which was very grateful to the feelings of the obscure poet and helped 
to soften the disappointment that followed. The great man’s verdict was that 
the poems had real merit but no commercial value. The only way to publish is 
to hire them printed by the job and draw your check for the expense. His own 
verse, which is almost if not quite the best written in America, he assured his 
listener scarcely paid the cost of publication. The matter then stands thus: Ifa 
poet is able in some other way to live, he can, in the course of three or four excep- 
tionally fortunate years, earn enough by his contributions to periodicals to pay 
the expenses of publishing a modest volume of verse. ‘“ Write a novel,” was the 
final word, “and you will find an audience.” Write a novel, indeed! Who was 
it who asked, when told that the people were starving, “ Why can’t they eat 
bread-and-butter?” That there are poets who are something more is not denied. 
Some of these can write novels. Others may succeed in various departments of 
prose literature. They may do other things. Some, very likely, might teach a 
country school. Others could possibly edit a village newspaper. Many could 
drive a horse-car or tend a butcher-shop. And agriculture stretches out its all- 
embracing arms to the multitude. Still, we were speaking of poets and the pos- 
sibility of their earning a living by the practice of their art. And suppose there 
is now and then one who, foregoing all family ties and living in a garret, has 
the rare (or ill) fortune to prolong his death-in-life existence for a few years 
solely by the exercise of his poetic faculty, what is the price he pays for it? 
What is the nature of the work for which he receives so munificent a reward? 
What, indeed, is the poet? The Danish philosopher shall answer: “He is an 
unhappy man who conceals deep tortures in his heart, but whose lips are so 
formed that, while the sigh and the groan stream over them, they sound like 
beautiful music. It happens to him as to the unfortunates who in Phalaris’s bull 
were slowly tortured at a low fire, and whose cry could not reach the ear of the 
tyrant to terrify him: to him they sounded like sweet music. And men gather 
around the poet and say to him, ‘Sing again soon,’—that is to say, ‘May new 
sufferings torment your soul, and may your lips continue to be shaped as before ; 
for the cry would indeed trouble us, but the music is delightful.’ And the re- 
viewers gather around and say, ‘That is right. Thus should it be according to 
the rules of sthetics.’” This, my clear, hard-headed business friend, I do not 
expect or ask you to understand. It is not and cannot be stated in terms of 
dollars and cents. There is one side of the poet’s work which you can, however, 
appreciate. Suppose, on some rainy day when you are not busy, you undertake 
the construction of a sonnet. I am merciful: I don’t ask you for the thought, 
the sufferings, or the music. See about what effort is required to overcome the 
mechanical difficulties of such a composition. You have heard, perhaps, how 
long Gray was in writing the Elegy. Will you kindly cipher out his earnings 
per day at any the most extravagant sum ever received by any poet for any 
poem of the same length? 
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From all that has been said, I trust it is now clear that the poet, as a poet, 
has no longer a place in the economical system of the world. Through the law 
_ of the survival of the fittest, he must disappear, unless society by some concerted 
action shall prevent his total extinction. Whether this is worth while may 
indeed be questioned, and this I do not propose to discuss. 

“But what plan or suggestion have you for the benefit of this class?” asks 
the practical man. Nothing,—nothing at all, my friend. I am not a business- 
man, or a man of executive abilities, or a man of horse sense. My deficiencies 
in that line only emphasize the point I have striven to make. Iam myself a 
member (I say it modestly) of the class to whose wrongs I wish to call attention. 

How would it do (I speak as a fool) to start a magazine devoted wholly to 
poetry and poets? Doubtless it would cost a great deal of money and return 
very little. So does the work of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, for example, and there is no income whatever from the business. 

That difficult and delicate problems will be encountered by the proposed 
society is freely conceded. I am not so wild and irrational as to suggest that 
everything called poetry should be published or paid for. There are many per- 
sons with what may be called the poetic temperament who are not poets. There 
are, of course, vast crowds who write verse and have not even the justification 
of a poetic temperament or poetic sensibility. It is the province of the society 
gently but firmly to turn back such to other legitimate callings. This is as much 
in the interest of poetry as is the encouragement, through actual aid and still 
more necessary sympathy, of the genuine poet. Whatever direction the work of 
such a society is to take, it is not and cannot be a mere charity. Doubtless it 
would find plenty of people ready to take its gratuities; but they would not be 


the poets. The poet asks only that he may live by the exercise of the high 
faculties with which he is endowed, and to give a full equivalent for all he 
receives, 
There came a day when the last minstrel disappeared from the age and 
country he had adorned, amused, and illustrated. Left to the mere laws of 
supply and demand, the time seems to be coming when the last poet will dis- 
appear among the vortices of business into the dark abysm of time. 


It is a little odd that Mr. Howells’s very latest utterance of his literary 
creed, to the effect that the office of fiction is primarily “to verify the externals of 
life, to portray faithfully the outside of men and things,” should appear in the 
same magazine with the close of a novel which is a distinct break in Mr. How- 
ells’s own methods of representing life. The charm of “ Indian Summer”—and it 
will rank with the most charming of the author’s work—is that it deals hardly at 
all with “the externals of life,” but portrays so faithfully the inside of men and 
things. Perhaps Mr. Howells will claim that he has not abandoned his theories 
after all, because in dealing with complex motive and mental stress he neverthe- 
less has not deviated from the ordinary mixed motive and mental suffering, and 
so in allowing no heroics has remained true to actual human nature. Mr. How- 
ells cannot abide a hero, and if we charge him with having given up the external 
for the internal he will probably save himself by saying, “ Well, at least I have 
not gone into the supernatural.” This is quite true; for the people who think 
and suffer and atone in “ Indian Summer” are quite ordinary people, after all ; 
but nevertheless, while it perhaps marks an unconscious broadening, or rather 
deepening, of the author’s outlook, it makes a complete break in purpose and style 
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as compared with Mr. Howells’s earlier work. It is almost his first spiritual 
work, using the word spiritual not in the least in any religious sense or to mark 
any unusual degree of intellectual delicacy, but simply to define the difference in 
this latest novel as one of mind, not manner. It deals not with what people said or 
did, but with what people thought and suffered at perfect variance with what they 
said or did. Mr. Howells has hitherto entertained us greatly with his clever catch- 
ing and reproduction of the externals of men and things, chiefly of men. He 
has given us almost a surfeit of manners, and in “Silas Lapham” indulged in 
a gently cynical, amusingly ironical study of the singular fact that in this life at 
least our manners seem to count for more than our qualities. In “Indian Sum- 
mer’ there is still an abundance of manners; perhaps Mr. Howells would say 
more manners than ever, because the manners conceal so much. But he has 
given us, too, all that lay behind the outward expression, so that the by-play to 
the reader is that of a clever “My Double and how he undid me.” In “Silas 
Lapham” every character is remarkable for its distinct simplicity; in “Indian 
Summer” every character has a Double which works so nearly to his or her un- 
doing as to keep the reader in anxious suspense, not as to what Colville is going 
to do with Imogene, but what Colville is going to do with himself. True, Mr. 
Howells does not afflict us with analysis; there are no long paragraphs as to 
Colville’s secret feelings; but the reader is very cleverly made to understand that 
Colville is feeling something, whatever he may be saying or doing, and the emo- 
tional strain is kept up with a skill that makes us gasp with relief when the en- 
gagement is broken. In “Silas Lapham” we have the emotions of people who, 
if they “ get mad,” go out and bang the door; in “ Indian Summer” we have the 
emotions of people who never bang the door, but who may be supposed singu- 
larly often to be very, very mad. The banging of the door was amusing as a 
clever reproducing of “ externals,”’ but the complexity of emotion in those who 
don’t bang doors is infinitely more entertaining, while its delineation requires a 
much higher order of skill. Mrs. Bowen’s letter to Imogene’s mother is a bit of 
insight into the workings of a woman’s mind, infinitely more amusing and more 
wonderful than mere photographic reproduction of womanly inconsequence and 
absurdities, 

Not only has Mr. Howells thus risen above his own standards in this latest 
work, but he has risen above the standards of other novelists in one unique 
respect. His treatment of the “Indian Summer” of life as having a distinct 
charm of its own, capable of charming far more deeply than the loveliest spring, 
is original and welcome. When we first come across the conflict between Imo- 
gene and Mrs. Bowen, we think we recognize pathos depending on the old hack- 
neyed material of love and attractiveness outwitted by mere youth. Whata new 
and delicate touch Mr. Howells gives to the situation in making Mrs. Bowen win | 
the day, after all! For, essentially, Mrs. Bowen is in no way Imogene’s superior. 
She is neither very noble, nor very beautiful, nor very wise; it is probable that 
at Imogene’s age she was not any more “ literary” than poor Imogene. Imogene 
herself is neither a flirt, nor a beauty, nor a bore; there is nothing the matter 
with her but her youth. Both are examples of the average society womanhood ; 
neither is remarkable in any respect. It is a case of pleasant, bright, attractive 
womanhood plus experience versus pleasant, bright, attractive womanhood plus 
youth. In the average novel youth always wins the day; but Mr. Howells has 
given a touch wonderfully true in yielding the palm to experience. Old age is 
dark and unlovely, has been the cry from time immemorial ; but one does not 
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need to attain to the “ senectute” of Cicero before acknowledging the gracious 
fascination that belongs to the middle station of life, when large and generous 
experience has mellowed even very average beliefs and aspirations. The woman 
who has known, who has seen, who has felt, if she have emotional genius enough 
to give expression to herself, will win the palm every time over the girl who can 
look up at you with wonderful eyes,—unless, indeed, you too happen to be young ; 
and even then, if the older woman does not scorn your youth, she can make you 
adore what she has gained over you simply by growing old. None of us wish to 
be any older than we are; but few of us would care to be younger. 

All this is new in a novel. True, we have had plenty of charming elderly 
people in fiction: was there not once a “ Baby’s Grandmother” who was grace 
and fascination personified? But then in most of these cases age has been 
charming because it had managed by hook or by crook to retain the prerogative ~ 
attractiveness of youth. It had kept its bright eyes, its alert step, its readiness 
to amuse and be amused, its pretty face, its winsome light-heartedness. But Mrs. 
Bowen conquered Colville not by what she had retained, but by what she had 
outgrown. That she was not like Imogene in the one fact of youthfulness was 
the one charm which won her triumph over Imogene. She was not in any way 
more delightful than her protégée, except in being older. Bravo, Mr. Howells! 


WHETHER or no co-operation is to prove the universal solvent of domestic 
difficulties, one thing is certain,—a judicious co-operation in some little things 
would very much lighten people’s burdens. This is especially true in the item 
of mending,—an item appalling to the house-mother of many cares and average 
income, and simply paralyzing to the bachelor and the self-supporting single 
woman. Coats and trousers come almost by nature, like reading and writing; 
and so, in these blessed days of the “ ready-made,” does underclothing of all sorts. 
The dresses of a woman even of moderate means may be put out, or a good dress- 
maker employed at home. At the worst, it is a woe which occurs at rare and 
somewhat regular intervals, and one meets it forewarned, and therefore fore- 
armed. But the mending! Like death, it has all seasons for its own; and yet, 
unlike the other dread foe, it is forever “getting behindhand.” And there is 
never any one to be hired to keep along with it. : 

There’s the rub: there really is no one to do the mending. The time of a 
skilled dress-maker is too precious; it would be, or at all events it would seem to 
be, more valuable than the garments to be mended. A common seamstress, one 
who lives by doing slop-work, simply refuses to undertake it. 

A most exasperating fact it is that among the thousands of needle-women 
who are clamoring for work there is no one to be found to do this work. Froude 
has shown us Carlyle as exceedingly irate over this deplorable paradox; and 
there are few women, married or single, who will deny that for once at least he 
did well to be angry. Many of these very women, while taxing their brains and 
overtaxing their strength in the cause of the ill-paid needle-woman, have found 
it utterly impossible to procure a day’s mending at fair wages to be done in their 
own houses. To their utter surprise and discomfiture, they have found the poor 
seamstress persistently refusing to leave the miserable slop-work on which she is 
slowly starving; and they cannot but wonder at the stupid obstinacy which blinds 
the wretched creature to her own advantage. 

In fact, it is the poor needle-woman that is the wiser, and the philanthropic 
ladies, with all their social science, that are mistaken. The working-woman 
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knows by sad experience, or by a more pitiful prescience, how much worse than 

worthless is chance-work, how well paid soever it may be. Better for her the 
steady starvation wages of the slop-shop than the risk of a week of idleness after 
a day or two of well-paid industry. 

Here it is that co-operation comes in and meets the double difficulty. It is 
because such work is chance-work that it is not welcome. Let it become regu- 
lar and sure, and the difficulty is gone. If ten or twenty house-mothers and single 
women would combine and pledge themselves to give, say two hundred and fifty 
days’ work in the year, they would find it a perfectly simple matter to discover a 
neat needle-woman glad to undertake the work at the lowest market-price, and 
her own condition would be vastly improved. 

But for such co-operation to be possible requires certain virtues, common 
enough among men, but not too often felt to be the duty of women. A little fore- 
thought would be needed, and an accurate estimate by each co-operator of the 
amount of employment she could give, a little mutual forbearance in the allotting 
of times and seasons, not a little self-denial in the adjustment of domestic arrange- 
ments, so that loyal adherence to the prearranged plan would be possible. But 
all the difficulties inherent in the scheme are slight indeed compared with its 
advantages, : 

Such co-operation is admirably adapted to provide support for that most 
pitiful class of womankind, those whom we have always with us, the women who 
have “seen better days,” and who, never having learned to do anything else really 
well, now have no better weapon with which to meet that deadly foe, the wolf at 
the door, than the needle and the one dainty womanly art of making “ auld claes 
look amaist as weel’s the new.” The States Charities Aid Association of New 
York City, in undertaking to procure the mending of linen for single gentlemen, 
has thus found itself performing a double charity and conferring a benefit on two 
of the most helpless classes of human beings. Every considerable community 

_ Must possess one or more women of the very class needed for such employment, 
—women not coarsely unsuited for admission into the domestic circle, not trained 
to any but the most commonplace and least skilled needlework, yet capable of 
doing that work in a superior, almost an artistic, manner; and these are the 
women who would make this scheme of co-operation a success. 

The same system of co-operation in little things applies to the matter of 
“days’ work” in washing and cleaning.—the difficulty of finding competent 
women, and their exorbitant charges and exasperating “independence” when 
found. Success in such a scheme would require that some at least of its pro- 

moters should have imagination enough to conceive of the possibility of washing 

being done on some other day than Monday, and scrubbing on another than 

Saturday. For it all depends upon the fact that the woman who can find em- 

ployment on only two or three days in the week, days when every other woman 
is in demand, must charge more and will be less careful to please than one who 
may be sure of daily work, but who knows that there are many other women who 
would be thankful to get her place. 
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